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ABSTBACT' • 

• * \ Ihi^ booklet vas designed td aid persons interested 

in the ■eqhanics of starting § faiily day care agency by describing 
eight agencies Currently operating in the Sauth, A faiily day care 
agiancy is an organization vhich assuaes responsibility for 
adsinisteriag and operating several faiily day care hcies,' Generally^ * 
the. agency' is responsible for establishient of policy, recroitaent, 
.and screening of day care hoaes, a&d ongoing training and 
sapervision. In ipst cases an agency is also responsible for 
recraiitaent of children, payient of caregiver^, providing inforaa^ion 
and referral for parents^ seeking placeaeirt for their children, and 
ftirsishing social services to parents. The progtai descriptions in 
this booklet focus on the folloving prograa aspects; 'CI) history and 
. develppaent of the organization; (2)^ description of the ongoing 
operation; (3) role of the staff; (4^ role of the faaily day care 
provider; (5) prograii accoaplishaen^s and 1(6) prograa concerns* Brief 
discussions of faaily day care licensing and faaily daiK^are* 
associations are, also included in the introduction* (JHB) 
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Preface 



'The Southern Regional Education Board (SREB)* through its Comnussion on Mental. Health and Human Service 
first became involved in da> care when it coordinated and'evaluated tjie Southeastern Da>'Care Project^om 1970 to 
1973. The purpose pf that project was to conduct demonstration programs m each of^the eight states m HEW Region 
IV that provided^the state agencies with expe^pnce in delivering .da> care services. The primary focus was on da> care 
centers, but in some of the states attentioi\ was also given t^amil> da> care., Family day was found to be a very 
^^^irable option ^oth in expanding the scope of delivery systems and in meeting the needs oflEaTWhes and children. , 

During tha project period, there were two invitat^pnal meetings on family day care which produced several short * 
publicatioris reporting some of the findings. - / ^ ^ r 

^ In 1976, the Southern Regional Education^oard received funding fnmr^ttwuCame^e Ck)rporation for a project to 
improve training for child xare in the South in*three content areas. One- of these was training for fam^ day care. In 
197t, an additional grant from the Levi Strauss Foundation greatly increased the •staffs capability to work in the 
areaof family day care. . " , , ^..^^ \ ' / 

It Ifts been the policy to report experiences and jnsights as the projeci went ala^i— rather than waiting to include 
them io a final publication. This publiption is one of a series that will CK. distributed to those vi^o are interested in 
the development and improvement of family day caff. \ A * ^ 




Nancy E. Travis, Director 
lining for Child Care Project 

Joe Perreault, Associate Director^ 
, Training for Child Care Project^V 



*5REB ^ an interstate compact devoted primarily, to advancing ^ligher education in the 14 Southern states. 
Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Mississippi, North Carolina, South Caroling, 
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Tennessee, T^xas, Virginia, and West Virginia 
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^ \ ♦ 

Fafhily day care is a child care arrangement in which 
up to six children are cared for in the home ef a 
caregiver (preschool children of the caregiver are 
counted in the number children being served). Family 
day calte serves many m6re children than day care 
centers. It is estimated that as many as 80 percent of 
those childreh in child ca'r^ are in femily day care 
settings. It used to be thought by €ome day care leaders 
that family day care was a second choice of parents who 
were unable to loca'te a day care center. However, it is 
now apparent that family day care has-^s own-unique 
qualities and is often preferred by parents. 

Some family day care providers are willing to serve 
chilfiren of all ages, from infants through school age, 
thus making it a one-stop cliild care arrangement, often 
dose to home. In other cases, the provider will take 
children ifi the evening, all night, or on weekends, and 
this meets the needs of parents who have non -traditional 
work schedules. In many communities family day care is 
the primary, and sometimes the only , child care anange- 
ment which serves infants and'toddlers. , 

A common concern about family day care is that the 
quality is uneven. Some of it is excellent; some of it is 
poor and even harmful to children. Licensing has been 
relatively effective in assuring that day care centers 
present at least a safe, healthy, non -abusive environment 
and, in fact, has influenced most centers to become a 
force for positive child development. HoweVer, licensing 
has been less effective with family day care. The sheer 
number of family day care homes in this country, the 
small number of licensing staff, and the reluctance of the 
legislatures to regulate how citizens ^ould use their own 
Ijomes, have led to a situation where perhaps 80 percent 
of all family day care remains unlicensed. Several states 
have begun experiments with an alternative approach to 
licensing, called ''registration," which promises .to 
greatly increase -the number of family day care homes 
identified by licensing agencies, However, even if the 
experiments are successful, registration will probably 
take several years before it is fully implemented. 

It is now apparent that family day care has its 
own unique qualities and is often preferred by 
parents. 



A second alternative to promoting quality in family 
day care isjo encourage the gathering of fjamil/ day care 
providers into groups. One promising approach is the 
development of family day care associations, 
community-wide organizations of providers. Associa 
tions are useful for the sharing of skills and information. 



establishing a s6nse of professionalism, and recognizing 
and upgrading the economic well Wing of providers. The 
formation of associations is a small but growing develop 
ment in the South. The problems and accomplishments 
*of such associations ha^.been described Jn the SREB 
publication. Family Day Care Associations in the South. 



It has been hard fof groups to get information to 
help them design an- agency and develop opera- 
ting policies. 



, Another alternative' for grpuping family day care 
homes, and the subject of this publication, is the family 
day care agency. An agency is sSi ^organization which ' 
assumes responsibility for administering arid operating 
several family day care homes. Generally the agency is 
responsible for establishment of policy, recruitment and 
screening of day care homes, and ongoing training and 
supervision. In most cases an agency is also responsible 
for recruitment of ydiildren, payment of paregivers, 

.providing, information and referral ^o^^ parents seeking 
placements -for their children, and furnishing social 

V Services to parents. In, the 14 states served by SREB 
there are approximately 50 family ,day care agendefe. 
Several have been established for as many as 10 y.ears, 
but most have developed {n the last two or three years. 
This growth indicates a trend which will continue in the 
future. The new interest in establishing family day care 
agencies in the South has its, base in twp sizeable groups.- 

1. Leaders in rural communities attempting to 
organize day care services realize that a center is 
sometimes .impractical. A building suitable for a day care 
center is often hard to find and expensive to build or 
renovate. Even more important, the location of the 
building may mean tha^ it Is too distant from* the widely 
scattered families it hopes to serve. Having family day 
care homes located at various points throughout the 
communit^olves this problem, 

2. Bodrd members and directors of existing day care 
centers are becom ing a second group of family day care 
agency advocates. Many day care centers receive requests 
to serve infants and toddlers bu^ are unwilling or unable 
to respond because it would be too expensive to develop 
this program in a center or because very young children 
can be better served in a smaller, .moi;e personal 
environment. Expanding the day care program to in 
elude family day care homes is an effective solution. 
Infants and toddlers are served in the family day care 
home while preschool and school age children attend the 
center. 



While interest in family day care is on the rise, it has 
been hard for groups to get information to help them 
design an agency and develop operating pohaes. Com- 
munities, where agencies dready exist are far apart, in 
some caSes there' is no agency in an entire state, while 
other states have only one. These agencies have bejsn 
generous hi sharing staff time and materials, but few are 
funded to disseminate infotmation. The Trammg foL^ 
Child Care Project is attempting to assist groupS^ 
Interested in establishing family day care agencies 
through sponsorship of technical assistance conferences 
devoted entirely to family day care, as well as through 
visits in specific communities and worl^hcips presented 
at state -level professional meetings' 

Establishing a Family Day C^re Agency^ is designed to 
further aid thq^e interested in the mechanics of starting 



an agency .by describing eight agencies currently opera 
ting in the South. Some common themes prevail. Each 

'agency Is concerned about the professional development 
and economic well being of the family day care 
providers. Each views family day care as an effective 
method for providing high quality child care, an^^ach is , 
attempting to offer^parents maximum flexibility in the 
type of day care arrangements available. At the same 

^time these^eight agencies ^fer variety in their sponsor- 
ship, funding sources, administrative design, and the 
Support services offered to individual fanuly day care 
providers. The descriptions suggest that there is no single 
right way to develoj) a family day care agency. The 
unique goals apd resources of each community should be 
built into any attempt to establish a family day care 
agency. 
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A Rural Community with Industry Support 

Blue RjtJge Child Develop mentf Inc. 
• Fannin County, Georgia 



Summary 

Blue Ridge Child Development Inc., established m 
1977, is an agency which coordinates 14 family day care 
homes serving 6Q children in rural Fannin County in 
North Georgia. Blue Ridge Child Development, Inc. has 
four staff members and is designed to meet the needs of 
parents working in local factories and families eligible 
for services under Title XX of.the Social Security Act. 
The 'agency was started through the cooperation of the 
Blue Ridge Committee for ChiW Development, a com- 
munity improvement group, §ave the Children Federa- 
tion (SCF), and the^community service department of a* 
clothing manufacturing company with a factory .in 
Fannin County, 



History ajid Development of the Organization 

In 1975, citizens in Fanifin County, with help from a 
.'Volunteers in Service to America (VISTA) worker who 
was part of the Georgia Appalachian Child Development 
Dertionstration, formed the Blue Ridge Child D6velop- 
' ment Committee to work -toward a variety of com- 
•^unity improvements for children. As a result of a 
^lirvey, they learned that ne^df for good child care was of 
hi^ priority because a'clotliing factory, employing 250 
women, had recently located in the county. 

There already was one private day care center in the 
county, but it liad a watting list for enrollment. Initially 
, the« group felt that est£tblishing another center should be 
their goal. In the course of their investigation, the 
committee had contacted SCF and its Georgia-based 
project, the Resource Mobilization Center. SCF provides 
technical assistance and financial support to self-help 
^ groups serving low income children in the Appalachian 
area. SCF staff were femiliar with faniily day care and 
suggested that the community consider^ this option. At 
the same time, SCF staff learned' that the clothing 
company had a community affairs department which 
was also interested in family day care. 

Arrangements were then made to l\e\\> the committee 
learn more about family day care. TTirough SCF help, 
the executive director frbm the Thonypkins County Day 
Cane and Cfiild Development Council in Ithaca, ,New 
York, (ame to Fannin County to share her expettence in 
dev^lpping a family day care project in a largely rural 
area.* Through the factor>*s commuoity affairs depart 
ment, board ii\embers of the committee received.support 
to attend regional meetings about family, day care Ip 
Dajilas, Texas a^id in Knoxvflle, Tennessee. 

By this time, the committee was enthusiastic about 
family day care and developed an application to 

. . I . ■ 
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establish the Blue Ridge Agency. The clothing company 
provided a seed grant to establish the agency. Since that 
time. Blue Ridge has gained support through Title XX of 
the Social Security Act, the U.S. Department of Agri* 
culture's (USDA) Child Care Food Program, VISTA, and 
the Comprehensive Employment and Training Act 

(CETA). ^ : 



Description of the Ongoing Operation • ^ 
, , The Blue Ridge gTQup felt that in order to establish a 
family day care agency in a community which was 
unfamiliar with this form of child care, tliey would have 
to stress quality experien*ces for children and viable job 
opportimities for fatnily day care providers. To achieve 
tliis, thVy designed a program which exMTj^ises care in the 
selection of ^oviders and pffers considerable ^ining^ 
and other technical assistance. They have also developed 
an effident fiscal management structure as a way of 
modeling money management to caregivers who need to^ 
acquire effective business skills* 



Role of the Staff 

The directqr is responsible for overall planning and 
nuuiagetnent. He maintains responsibility for the selec- 
tion and "approval" of new family ^ay care home 
providers~-one of the most*important decisions in th^ 
operation of the promim. Aithpugh GeorgTa has a 
licensing tew which indudes family day, care, it does not 
have budget or staff to implement "a family day care 
licensing program. However, in order to enhancfb the 

~^ — •/ ■ - ^ — ~ 

The Blue Ridge group felt tfiey would have to^ 
stress quality experiences for children and viable 
job opportunities for family day care providers. 

— i- 

image of ^ai;nlly day care with the public. Blue Ridge 
Child .Development, Inc. sought pemiission to *be 
approved gs a "licensed child placing agency." Under 
this regulatory procedure the state licensing fagency 
grants a license to the overall agency and gives it 
authority to "approve" homes. This decision later 
proved useful when piue Ridge Child Development, Inc. 
needed to have homes "licensed qr approved" in order 
-to become eligible for the USDA Child Care Food 
Program.- 

, Two other tasks which have occupied much of the 
• dkeotor*s time have' been^negotiatfng for funds and 
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developing 'basic organizational policies and procedures 
(e.g.) setting up books, seculring necessary tax accounts 
and exemptioi^, etc.). 
^ The child development training specialist, whose 
^position 13 partly funded b> CETA, is responsible for the 
initial and ongoing training of famil> day care providers. 
So far, three groups, totaling 18 providers, have. been 
traine^. Initial training is given in a thr^e-day period and 
induces presentations on health and safety by a lyirse, 
nutrition of children l^y a nutritionist, child develop 
ment by the child development specialist, and business 
aspects of operating a family^ day care home by the 
director. ■ 

Ongoing training is conducted in two ways— the 
specialist visits homes once or twice a month to offer 
training and to leave )}ooks and learning materials, and 
Blue Ridge Child Development, Inc. conducts parent 
providers meetings on a quarterl> basis. These sessions are 
open to both parents and famil> da> care providers and 
' feature various aspects of child development. 

As the program develops, the child development 
specialist will take on more responsibiIit> for manage 
. ment of the family day care project. This will allow the 
director time to initiate additional service programs, 
probably in the areas of parent education and referral. 

A special projects coordinator was funded for a short 
period <of time through a CETA grant. For children, she 
was responsible for coordinating immunizations, 
arranging health and dental screening examinations and 
organizing field trips. For providers; she managed ,a 
cooperative buying outlet for art and craft supplies and 
oversaw the loan of equipment and teaching materials. 
Items which Blue Ridge Child Development, Inc. makes 
available on a si\ort term basics in^de books, records, 
portable cribs, car seats, casse/t^Tacorders, and filihstrip 
viewers. Items on permanent loan include safety equip- 
ment (fife extinguishers, smoke detectors, fire alarms 
and first aid kits) and toys (puzzles, blocks, texture 
balls, vinyl cars, dolls, pegboard and rhythm band sets). 
The resj^nsibilities of the special projects coordinator 
have now been. divided among other staff. ^ 

The resource' development specialist is a VISTA 
volunteer, who is primarily concerned with continued 
financial support for the agency. Through her work, 
applications have heesi submitted to the U.S. Depart-^ 
ment of Agnculturei for the C)iild Care Food Program, 
^nd to the Comprehensive. Employment and Training 
Agency^ for additional staff. Contacts are now being 
mdde with local foundations and the state Appalachian 
Regional' Commission office for possible addi);ional 
> funding. 

The administrative assistant performs office and 
booklceeping duties. In addition, she completes eligi- 
bility certification for children under Title XX and keeps 
track of'biUing and other records for this contract. When 
Blue Ridge Child Development, Inc. became eligible for 
the Child Care Food Program, she was designated the 
nutrition coordinator. The task involves visiting each 
home monthly to insure that meals are cpnsistent with 
USDA regulations and completing billing and records for 
this component. 

s 

Role bf the Family Day Care Provider 
' While closefy supervised, the famil> da> care provider 
retains her self-employed status. Blue Ridge Child 
Development, Inc. collects payment for JJi^DA and Title 



*5CX eligible children and distributes this money to the 
providers. The USDA reim^urseriStent is based on a 
specific rSte per meal served; the providers receive $20 
'per week for each Title XX chiid served. 

The provider herself collects payment from private 
fee paying ^jpoiUes. Blue Ridge Child Development, Inc. 
has developed a recommended sliding fee scale, but the 
prodder is not obligated to follow the scale and niay set 
her own rate. This "decision was made in order to y 
recognize that each home was an independent busine$sr 
and should be able to function on its own if the central 
staff were not available. The provider receives the entire 
fee of private fee-paying families sin^ce administrative' 
costs of Blue Ridge Child Development, Inc. staff are 
financed through otlier sources. t 

Other aspects of the providers* responsibilities 
emphasize their independent status. Children are en 
rolled by the family dSV care provider in each home. She 
maintains her records of child attendance which are 
used to reimburse her for both Title XX and USDA 
payments. Blue Ridge Child Development, Inc. loans 
large toys, safety items and equipment, but the provider 
is expected to secure her own consumable supplies, 
books, records and insurance. Prior to their recent 
eligibility for USDA funds, the providers were expected, 
to pay meal costs from fee ihcome. Even with the USDA 
reimbursement, they must pay any food costs in excess 
of this*standardized rate. In addition, providers pay for 
an annual physical examination to comply mth licensing 
regulations. \ 

Blue Ridge Chiiti Development, Inc. gives assistance 
to providers regarding the business aspects of their work. 
The agency supplies it^come records. and receipt books, 



Another feature of the Blue Ridge agency which 
is noteworthyis its continued ability to adapt to 
the needs of a rural community with an indus- 
trial base. 



i 

offers ^vice on purchasing, and provides information on 
income tax deductions and preparation of tax returns. 

^ Based on its initial experience^ the agepcy feels that the 
providers can earn an adequate living. Currently more 
than half of the providers earn at a rate of $5,000 or 

. more annually. , . , 



Progrj^m Accomplishments ^ ^ 

Favorable newspaper and radio exposure was i|n- 
portant, given the facts that, Blue Ridge Child Develop- 
ment, Inc. was to operate a new service for the 
community and that family .day care was a new way of 
delivering day care in North Georgia. 

The agency worked to build ^ood press relations by 
'meeting with each^ of the local newspaper editors 
personally and by appearing for an ''on the air" 
interview with each local radio station. In addition, the 
agency purchased both radio and newspaper advertising. 
The copy from a 3-inch by 6-inch ad stated. 

\ . 
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^ Quality Family Day Care is Available 
Now for Your Children 

, -Blue'Rid^Child Development has 
organized a network of Family Day 
Care Homes to provide safe, educa- 

. tional, economical day care througli- 

out 'Fannl^ County. Call 632-3147 

for information and referral. 
( - • - 

The public relations campaign has succeeded in 
identifying an adequate number of family day care home 
providers and children. Sixteen additional children were 
enrolled ^^^^^ a recen^ seHes of public announcements. 
, The agency has assumed program ftsponsibility Tor 
medical and dental screenings for all children. A pedi^-. 
trician from a neighboring- community screens tiw 
children at the central project office for a moderate fee. 
Children are seen by a local dentist who sets aside a 
special day for this service. It is the intention of the 
program to take the children for immunization shots, 
but there is a problem because the local health depart* 
ment presently refuses to give the shots unless the 
parents.are present. Since the clinic is open only one-half 
day a week, at a time when most parents are working, 
this is a problem that has yet to be solved. 

Another feature of the Blue Ridge agency which is 
noteworthy is its continued ability to adapt to the ne6ds 
of a rural community with an industrial base. It serves 
children throughout a dispersed^ounty. It also attempts 
to make child care available for parents who work on 
evening shifts^s ^Irft^-dttfttfg the daytime, currently, it 
has two home^^>l»^ serve 10 evening-shift children. 



Other homes in the Blue Ridge agency are available for 
flexible hours, such as ^ work-shift from 1:00, p.m. to 
9:00 p.m. and part-ttme workers.. 

Program Concerns 

Blue Ridge Child Development, Inc. feels that family 
^day care is needed in rufal communities ^nd that ^a 
centralized support staff is useful to both providers and 
parents. Their major problem at this point is the tasRof 
trying to develop a variety of fjuhding sources. The time 
spent by staff and board in securing funds and com- 
pleting required reports is consfderable and takes away 
from the time they would like to spend in direct work 
with providers and parents. It is too soon tQ tell whether 
permanent suppdxt^can be developed for the central 
staff, but the agency hop^s to leave the individual family 
day providers in a position to earn an adequate income 
from their work . 

Blue Ridge Child Development, Inc. has learned that 
being the first family day care agency in an entire area 
and one of the few in a' state has its unique problems. 
Contacts with regulating and fuiiding bodies at the local 
and state level have often proceeded at a frustrating 
pace. Since a precedent is set with the "first" decision, a 
number of official agencies have been slow to respond to 
requests by Blue* Ridge Child Development, Inc. for 
policy decisions. In other cases, ^ency professionals 
who are well versed in center-based child care issues have 
simply not known enough about family day care to offer 
advice^. Overall, Blue Ridge has found few people who 
looked at family day" care unfavorably but. many who, 
through lack of knowledge, were unable to assj|t the 
movement to create the family day car&' agency. 
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Volunteer Leadership and a Shoestring Budget 

. ' Licking Valley Cliild Care Organization 
Rowan County, Kerttucky ^ 



Summary ^' 

The Licking Valley Child Care Organization is an 
agency which coordinates and pro\ides child care in 
one -county area of rural Eaetem Kentucky. Using 
volunteer Board of Directors and a half-time director 
who IS also a volunteejr, the ^ganization makes available 
information to parents and refers children tcappropnate 
day care, offers training for all forms of da> care 
programs, provides health services for children in da> 
care and, when possible, subsidizes child car^ payments 
for low income parents. Licking Valley operates the only 
formally organized support effort for family day care m 
the st^. Currently the organization worl^ with seven 
faitfily day care homes which serve 40 children. 

1 ' ■ ■ ■ ■ 

History and Development of the Organization 

. Rowan County is located in the Appalachian portion 
of Kentuj|{cy. For decade^ the county has been a poverty 
area with an economy built on marginal farms and. 
timber. In recent >ears Morehead^ State University,, 
which is located in the county seat, has grown rapidly. 
With a student population of ^,500, it has become the 
pnndpal source of employment in the area. Even so, 
more than 14 percent 6f the county V residents receive 
food stamps, the average family income is $2,267 per 
year. ' 

There are several church supported vojunteer efforts 
concerned with comi|lunity development and poverty in 
Row^ County. In 1972, a family service worker in one 
of these groups identified the need for day care*as an 
emerging problem. After confirming this observation 
with community leaders, he designed and conducted a 
day care survey . The survey established that there were 
no day c%re centers and that care was needed by student 
families while one or both parents attended classes 4nd 
by a number oflother people including low income single 
parents. One part d^ ch>ra development center existed 
which was used by sonre of the students but its location 
near the university made it t^ distant from families in 
other parts of the county. 

As t^s information emerged, it occurred to the group 
that the need for child care could be matched with 
another of Rowan County's ^roblentis. many farm 
couples had reached an a^ wher^ they could no longer 
perform the more strenuous aspects of farming. They 
were at hom^e, their children were .grown, and they 
needed a way to supplement their incoqie. It seemed 
desirable to ask these people~who could supply both 
the open st>aces of ^heir farms and a grandmother and 
grandfather image— to become family day care p^viders. 



■ . ■ . >■ 

The structure of the organization was developed 
between January^ qnd September, 1973. TDuring {his tim^ 
the agency kas incorporated and secured grai^ totaling 
$7,200. thi%noney was used primarily to pay child care 
subsidies and for child development supplies^ for the 
family day care homes. A project director was recruited 
through an arrangement ^th the Presbyterian Synod, a 
volunteer working for the Synod was assigned .to the 
Licking Valley Child ^Care Organization on a par^j^me 
^ basis. The church pay s a stipend to the director so there 
is no cpst to the agency. 

Many farm couples had reached dn age where 
they could no longer perform the more 
strenuous aspects of farming. They were at 
home; their childrehu^ere grown; and they 

needed a way to supplement their income. 

f 

A nine-person Board of Dir^fctors was chosen through 
an election by the membership which consist^-pf anyone 
interested in child care in the county. An effort was 
made to insure that representation oh Ihe Board would 
include parents and l.ow income fftmilies. Five standing 
committeesyScreening, Materials, In-Service Training, 
Public Relations and Flnance-^ere cr^^tedto carry out 
the organization's work. A Parent Committee was also 
created to advise the staff and Board and, to monitor 
services. 

) ' ^ ^ 

Ei^escription of thje Ongoing Operation 

The agency tries to^be a coordinating body for 
anyone interested in child care^ It provides a referral 
service for parents by describing all facilities available, 
both day care homes and centers, but leaves the decision 
to the parents. The agency has organized training 
sessions for providers which are open to day care center 
staff, providers of family day care, and people who do 
babysitting on an occasional basis. 

Two principal activities have beep the provision of 
child care sut^idy payments and the establishrpent of 
family day care homes.** The subsidy program has 
changed from time to time depeYiding on the degree of 
success in obtaining donated funds. Initially this com 
ponent was set up ab that eligible parents could pay a 
sliding ^ale fee based on their incomes and the. number 
of childr^ served. The subsidy .^was used to supplement 
parent fees so that each family day care provider was 
assured of receiving approximately $20 per week per 
child. • *. 
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Partly because of the existence of the Licking Valley 
Child Care Organizatioji^, several more day care centers 
were started in the coi^nty. In 1974, it was decided to 
allow parents tie option of choosing a family day care 
home or a center. If a center's fees were higher than the 
rate the Lick;ng Valley Child Care Organization could 
afford to subsidize, the parent was expected to make up 
the difference. 

The agency also established contact with the 
Kentucky Department of Human "Resourced which pur- 
chases care from a number qf day care centers through- 
out the state and pays up to a maximum of $5.75 per 
day per child served. The agency explained its program 
and convinced the state to piirchase care for eligible 
children from the family day care homes in the Licking 
Valley group. At the current time the Licking Valley 
Child Care Organuation has exhausted its siibsidy funds. 
However, the state of Kentucky works closely with the 
agency in identifying families eligible for the purchase of 
rare program, and 80 percent of the children now served 
are supported in this way. The Lictcing Valley ChiM Care 
Organization would'like to reinstitute its subsidy effort, 
since ehgibility guidelines for the state program exclude 
some families that the agency feels should be assisted. 
Another kdy activity is the help extended to in 

dividuals seeking to.establish family day care homes. The^^ „ , - . , « . 

Lickir?g Valley Child Care Organization provided water supply, sewage disposal, and lighting. However, in 



matenals and toys, license fb^s and technical assistance 
to prospective family day care prbviders. If the prospec- 
tive provider lacks sufficient resources of her own, a 
small amount of money is available to repair or hnprove 
homes to meet licensing requirements. 

While securing f license is strongly encouraged, the 
Licking Valley -^rd concluded they \^ould assist and 
purchase services from unlicensed providers too. This 
policy was estaJjlished because some child caring arrange 
ments do not require a license (a home serving less than 
three children), and because thp agency felt some homes 
were suitable even though they could not meet all state 
licensing cntena for day care. Even so, these hon^es 
must pass the agency *s own carefully dfeveloped set 
of standards. 

As Ynore day care centers become ^available, the 
Licking Valley Child Care Organi^tion has focused its 
effort in family day care to serving infants' and toddlers. 
Currently two family day care providers specialize in 
serving* infants, and 25 of the 40 (Children served are 
undei^the age of three. 

Health care and education of children, parents, and 
family day care providers are other principal activities. 
In 1976,* the agency received a $7,000 grant which 
allowed it to establish a health component. JPor the 
enrolled cflild, the agency works with parents and the 
county health department to perform vision, hearing, 
dental and other medical screening examinations, im- 
munization assessments, and psychological testing if 
' indicated. Parents are assisted with follow •up work and a 
small fund/is available for treatment if the family cannot 
afford ft. An accident insurance policy on feach child is 
paid for from this*fund also. 

For the family day care provider, a medical e^am is 
available free, and she receives information about 
preventive health practices through group meetings and 
individual staff visits. • « 

For parents of the children enrolled < a health educa 
tipn program is offered. Group meetings ^re available 
using speakers from health, mental health and home 



extension agencies.; At these meetings parents are in- 
formed about specific services fpr which they may be 
eligible, such as food stamps and the Women's Infants' 
and Children Program (WIC) of supplemental nutrition 
assistance, and specific health topics are discussed. 
Because of this effoi^t, a number^of parents discovered 
that they were eligible for services they had not known 
ab^ut previously. 

Role of the Staff 

The Licking. Valley Child Care Organization is 
unusual in that most of its ongo?jig'wN;k is carried out 
by Board members or other vol Jmte^r' members of the 
agency. While, the part-time»\<^|ecto\ has been 
indispensable to the success of the >C(orOer work is 
usually directed to supporting a Board cS^nfittee rather 
than to completing tasks independently. Each of the five 
standing committees consists of Board rambers and 
anyone else from the membership who wisfies to work 
On the committee. . . n 

The Screening Committee is responsible for setting 
standards and for selecting prospectjive family day care 
providers. Standards established byithe Licking Valley 
Child Care Organization include aspjects of the physical 
environment, such as fire safety, general sanitation, 



their written materials and in the design of the screening 
process, major emphfilSls is placed on the personal 
qualities of the family day care'^rwiider. The screening 
process takeS about two months to complete. Two^ 
members ;Df the committee ^re assigned to work with*' 
each applicant. The applicant is interviewed once in the 
office and once in her own home. She also can expect to 
be observed in a setting in which she Interacts with 
cjiildren. This us,ually occurs by arranging to have her 
work one day at the local Head Start center. In the 
be^nning, thte Screening Committee personally 
interviewed eacn of thr€e references supplied by the 
applicant. .This proved to be too time-consuming and 
now writtep -references are obtained. The applicant must 
arrange physical exams, for herself and the adult 
members of her family and complete other requirements 
of the state health department related to food handlers. 

The Licking Valley Child Care Organization is 
-unusual in that most of its ongoing work is 
carried out by Board members or othe^: volun- 
teer members of the agency. 



The Screening Committee also coordinates the health 
service work of the agency. Because this work has to be 
done on a.day^to-day basis (e.g., transporting children to 
medical exams, coordinating follow-up), they have had 
to rely on the director to carry out mlich of ^his activity. 

The Materials Committee initially identified .the types, 
of toys and equipment wh^ch should b^ in a home to 
promote thb development of children at various ages. 
While each^rovider receives a yeariy allocation of fuhds 
to spend^n such supplies and makes h^r own decision 
about spending it, she is expected to foftow 'the 
guidelijies developed by the committee j^ted to safety,^ 
durability and child satisfaction J^ecently the 
committee'' has been responsible for ffcuring materials 
K^ed in the health screening and educanon' efforts. 



The InSprvki Training Committee has organized 
several training sessions fos^amily day care providers 
and for other day care personnel. Their work has' 
gradually decreased as the university became interested 
in this subject and began offering evening and weekend 
courses in child development. Recently the committee 
worked with the State Department of Human Resources 
to sponsor a six-week course in child care which was 
open to child care providers in an eight-count>' ajea 
around Rowan County. Fo(ty people attended classes 
and plans underway to repeat the session early next 
^ year. 

The Public Relations Committee has cjeveloped a 
^ brochure* for parents and pne for prospective providers 
which explains fi^ifiily day care and the services of the ' 
Licking Valley agency. Once homes are recruited, 
the committee publicizes their availability through 
advertisements, newspaper articles' and appearances at 
civic cfubs.^The committee is also concerned with 
educating the public about child care and child rearing 
issues. They have wntteYi Articles about the state 
program for the purchase of day care and the operation 
of theXiCking Valley Child Care ©rganization. The latter 
article coincided with the local United" Way campaign, 
one Df the agency's funding sources. 

• The Finance Committee is involved in fundraijing 
including developing and contacting', potential 
contributors and reporting on the use qf funds once 
obtained. Thfey {i^rform bookkeeping duties and arrange 
for an annual audit which is done on a volunteer basis by 
a faculty member at the university. The committee also* 
helpsindividual family (Jay care providers complete their 
yearly incgme tax, returns, using" the contributed 
expertise of businessmen and universit^^feculty. 

Role of the Family Day Care Provider ' 

• The family day care provider is self-employed and has 
certain agreements with* Licking Valley Child C^re 
Organization. Since it is up to parents to^selec^ which 
provider they wish to use, the family day care provider is 
not guaranteed any specific number of children. She 
cannot charge a fee higher than a weekly maximum 
established by the agency, but she .can charge less if she 
wishes to help a particular family. Maximum hourly 

- ^tes are also set for part>day children in regular 
attendance. The pJ^y'^^^ *s free to . set rates for 
**drop*in" children Vand can charge parents extra if they 
ire \atf in picking up fheir cHfrd. 

Another agency policy provides that parents will not 
be charged for days ^ when childieen are sick or on 
holidays and vacations when they notify the family day 
cai^ provider in advance. If the child is simply kept out 
of the program tempo]:arily, the parents are expected to 
pay one-half of the regular rate;. 



Program Accomplislfments 

The Licking Valley Child Care Organization has 
shown that quality child' care 'Sem be fostered in a rural 
community despite the scarce availability of operating 
funds. They have achieved their goals through relying on 
volunteer labor, obtaining cooperation* among, existing 
agencies and carefully using small donations {rom 
churche"^ foundations and civic groups. 

The small amount of cash has been solicited from a 
wide array of sources and has been carefully spent. 
Contributions and small grants h»ve come from the 
Glenmary Home Missioners, the local Catholic' church, 
the Kentucky Social Welfare Foundation, Rowan 
County United Fun<t, V Rowan County Fiscal Court, 
Order of Kentucky ^Colonels, Women , of the United 
Presbyterian' Church, and Presbyterian Church in th$ 
United States. Despite this diversity of spurces and the 
work that it takes to secure- such funds,- the cash 
available to the Licking Valley Child Care Organization 
h^ jjever exceeded ^10,000 per year. It is .also 
significaril that, even in that-year, 85 percent of th^ 
money was spent on the child care subsidy program. 



Program Concerns ' " 

, Most of the original goals of the Licking Valley Child 
Care Organization have be6n' met, hnd the agency is 
dirrently undergoing a period of self-evaluation. A 
permanent source of child care funding is available 
through st^te government, the training of child care 
workers has been accepted as a responsibility by the 
oini^yepity, anti/a number of resources for cbil^ care have 
been made available to the community. Currently, there 
are thfee day care centers (one run by the university), a 
group day care home, a Head Start unit, four units of 
public Jd]jdergaften» and the Seven family day care 
homes, all of whic^ were begun Jn some.iiegree in 
response to tl^e existence of the Licking Valley Chihd 
Care^ Organization. The. Board is questioning whether 
their existence is still required or whether new goats 
should be identified. One op^on^eing considered is to 
exp^ird to nearby low incomecouTities with the patterji 
for developing family -day cap homes and providing 
subsidies. Another alternative is to assist family day care 
providers in developing -an association which could 
continue v^thout the support, of the Licking Valley 
Chil4 Care Organization. At the same time, it is 
recognized that having sych hmited operating funds and 
having to rely almost entirely on volunteers makes it 
extremely (Jlfficult to continue on a permanent basis. 
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Family Day Care in a Comprehensive Child Care Agency 



United Day Care Services 
Greerfsboror North Carolina 



' United Day Care Services of, Greensboro (UDCS) 
offers a complete range of day care and children's 
|[)rogranis including after school day care, summertime 
and infant day care, services to handicapped children, a 
. Head Start program, and fi child abuse prgivention 
project. In family day care, the Day Care Division of 
UDCS presently has an agreement with 27 providers who 
serve 115 children. Both homes and centers in the Day 
Care Division are managed by the same groupr of 
supervisors. The agency is able to offer a number of 
support services including a central .kitchen which 
delivers meals to family day care homes and a loan*fund 
to perform minor Renovations or to purchase fencing. 



History and Development of the Organization 

Day care has been an interest of the Greensboro 
community since the lale 1940's. From 1947 to 1967, 
several day care centers were established, supported? by 
various civic and professional groups representing 

^ leadership from both blaok and"* white segments of the 
community. In 1966, a community study of day care 
needs ^recommended a consolidation of all the United 

. Fund-supported day care centers into one agency for tke 
purpose of improved efficiency and expansioa of day 
care oppo ftW ift te ST-^is led to the establishment of 
United Day Care S^^ces of Greensboro in 1967. 
Beginning with two cente^5 serving 90 children, the Day 
Care Division'- of UDCS current|,S^ provides family day 
care aiid center-based care for 800 children. This 
includes one center for infant care, eight classrooms of 
after school care^ a school-age program run dupng the 
summer at three sites, and eight day care centers.§erving 
xxhildren ages two through six. Handicapped children are 
served throughout the program and-some centers are 
open for nighttime care. In 1973, UDCS became the^ 
administering agency for the Guilford County H^ad 
Start prpgram which served 378 children in child 
development centers, 80 children in a "home-based" 
approach, and 24 children in family day care homes. 

Two other services of UDCS are Its Child Abi{se 
Prevention and Scholarship and Resource programs. The 
Child Abuse Division offers a speaker's bureau, a 
telephone hot line, an interagency coordination 
mechanism, parent aides, and sponsorship of a Parents 
AnoitymotB" chapter. The Scholarship and Resource 
Division is^oncenled with raising scholarship funds so 
that parents who are not eligible for public funds, but 
who can't pay the full cost of day care, can be. 
financially^'^ assisted. The Scholarship program. assists 



parents in purchasing care from any licensed cbnter or 
family day care home in the county, not lust the^ 
facilities run by UDCS. Scholarship money pomes from^ 
the United Way and other community donors.' 

United Day Care Servipes' interest in family day care 
started almost as soon as the agency was established. The 
day <2iT6 centers served ^children ages two to six, but 
there was a need to serve.children younger than two and 
to provide a different environment for children with 
special needs. By 1969, the agency was prepared to use 
family day care to meet these needs. * • ' ^ 

There were a number pf barriers to be overcome. The 
County Department of '^cial Services wanted to 
purchase family day care through UDCS but could pay 
no more than* $12 per week. UDCS felt this was not 
enough money to pay a decent fee to the providers, so 
they turned down the opportunity and chose, instead, to 
serve'only private, fee-paying arrangements in which the 
pajents could afford $15 per week. A year later the 
Social Services agency was able to increase its rates to 
$15 l)er week, and so .UDCS began to serve children 
supported by the cou&ty. The rate hal increased 
periodically since then. * * 

There was a need to serve childr^ younger than 
two and to provtde^a different environment fdr 
children with special needs. , " * 

Meeting legal requirements was another co;icern. 
North Carolina's licensing law calls for the registration of 
family, day care honfes^under a I^aihily Etay Care Plan, 
However, it does not require that they 'meet 
state^tabllshed standards other .than a limit of no more 
than live children in a home/However, there are city and ' 
county, ordinances that apply to family day care which 
can require' costly Changes, These include zoning, 
building,, fire safety, privilege licenses (permission to 
operate a business) and,, sometimes, sanitation 
regulation's. One of jkfe major stumbling blocks is a 
regulation that calls for 100 square feet of non-climbable^ 
fenced outdoor space per child. The required fencing can 
cost as much as $650. UDCS approached this problem * 
by convincing a leading dtizen to donate $2,000 to be 
us^d as a, revolving "loan fund to install fences. The 
provider is expected to repay the loan during the first 
year of Service, a five percent service charge is included 
to pay , bookkeeping costs and to keep the fttnd from 
beconling depleted due to occasional loan defaults. 

When the homes became eligible to receive public * 
funds, they had to adhere to the Federal Interagency 
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^Day* Care Requirements (F*IDCR). The FIDCR 
regulations allow the same m'axin^um number of children . 
(fiyfi) to be seifved as the state licensing reguirements, 
bat limits to two th^ number of children underage two. 
Th\t caused some providers to leave the program because 
they felt that the gfeatesi numbef of requests:was for 
thildren under age two, and that they could fill this 
need independent of the support services offered by 
UDCS.; 

A third start up problem was obtaining equipment to 
serve so many young cnildren.,Knowing that the income 
of family day care {)roviders would be low., UDCS hoped 
to keep ilirovider expenses at a minipunj^ The agency 
was able to do this "through securing equipment 
donations from individuals and other community 
agencies and buslQesse^. One woman moving away from 
Greensboro donned all her nursery furniture. On 
another occasion, the Children's Home Society donated 
75 cribs which it had received from a company that was 
discontinuing the manutacture. of cribs. 

Currently the Day Care Division supplies each new 
provider with a box of arts and crafts supplies, a first aid 
Icit, a box of personal supplies (diapers, powder, soap, 
bottles, thermometer, etc.) and the loan of both large 
and small equipment. UDCS tries to make it possible for 
a provider to begin serving children without incurring 
an^ initial personal cost, other tiian for renovations and 
physic^ improvements. 

.Pescttption pf the Ongoing Operation 

The management plan for the family day care homes 
has changed several times. In the fifet jJiwtr a sup^sor 
was hired who worlced half-time as coordinator of family 
day care and half^ime as education coordinator for tlie 
centers. The supervisor was assisted by two social work 
students. Her work was later supplemented by the 
addition of two home assistant/toy demonstrators who^ 
were New Careers trainees at a vocational school. As the 
number of homes grew, the supervisor's job became a 
full-time position, and a recruiting specialist and an 
education specialist were added. 

^ In 1975, UDCS changed its approach to management 
of the fiamily day care homes. Up to that time, the 
^ agency had^a separate unit which specialized in the 
problems of family day care-a new service needing 
special attention. Now UDCS concentrates on better 
integrafioh of the family d^y care program with the 
other dhild care seprw?^. To this^^jwid the agency 
established a Day Cate Division which included all day 
care centers and family day care homes and^was headed 

^ by a director. Four of the day care center directors were 
given the title of cluster director and were responsible 
for supervision of one center and a group of up to ten 
family day care homes clustered in a specific geographic 
area. 

The rea^ns for this change in approach were to 
encourage greater sharing between day eare center staff 
and€an]ily day care providers, and to improve day care 
^ planning for children. As the family day care homes and 
centers have become more familiar with each other, they 
have developed' greater respect for each other's 
capability. From the parents' perspective, it has meant a 
greater ease in- tlie child's transition from a family day 
care home to a center at ^ later age^ and it has meant 
that the child can have some of the benefits of a center 



experience while remaining in a family day care 
environment. 

In addition to the Day Care Division, UDCS includes 
divisions related to Scholarship and Resoun^e, Child 
Abuse Prevention, and Head Start. Governed by a Board 
of Directors, the tota^ agency K)peration is under the 
administration of an executive director. Support to the 
four program divisions is 'supplied by an Agency Services 
Unit<a Fiscal and Personnel Services Unit, and a Centred 
Services Unit. The "latter has responsibility for 
maintenance, warehousing, transportation and food 
service activities. Because of the^size of the organization, 
it is fibl^ to^ develop specialists in various administrative 
functions. This has made it possible for UDCS to provide 
seme unique su{}ports for the f^ily day care homes. 
For example, UDCS operates a antral kitchen for all its 
centers and family d§y cax^ homes. The kitcHen prepares 
hot lunches and del|^0i;s Uiem to each center and family 
day care home. The^rovider is responsible for preparing 
breakfast and snacks but she follows a predetermined 
menu cycle and uses food supplies delivered by the 
UDCS kitchen."nrhe UDCS Fiscal Unit js then able tp 
complete the paper work fdr claiming the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture's (USDA) Child Care Food 
Program reimbursement, thus^ talang a, burden off the 
family day care provider. * ^ 

Assistance with completion of income tax and social 
security forms is also offered through UDCS. This is 
done with the help of accounting students at one of the 
local colleges. UDCS also serves as an advocate for the 
family day care homes. The Day Care Division director 
and cluster directors work for the family day care 
provider^ through contacts with inspecting agehcies,' 
com muni tV resource agencies, and state and national 
human resource agencies and organizations. 

Roje of the Staff . 

Many UDCS staff members provide some form of 
support to the family day care component. However, 
this section will attemtti to focus tin the staff of the Day 
Care Di'Vision with the most dyrect involvement. 

The cluster directo\ supervise the placement of 
children in homes,^ill vacandes, work with other social 
agencies responsible for specific children, identify 
equipment needs of homes, make available items from 
thh agency warehouse, and work with the program 
consultant in scheduling and planning training. These 
four directors, assist providers in scheduling field trips 
and other special events . for the children, maintain 
agency records for most aspects of the family dby care 
service, evaluate each home quarterly and plan activities 
for center staff ^nd family day care providers to share 
information. ^ 

^ The program consultant is concerned with the 
training of the family day caregivers. She presents a 
30-hour pre-service session for each new family day care 
provider. She also organizes three or four in-service 
sessions for providers each year. Some of these sessions 
are in conjunction with center staff, and some are 
exclusively for the providers. The Day Care Division has 
developed an 'educational kit which is. placed in each 
family day care home to help providers organize the ' 
learning experiences for the children in their care. The 
program consultant is responsible for the regular 
updating of this kit, for suggestions on other teaching 
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materials that should be supplied to the homes, for 
editing a family day care newsletter, and for offering 
child development information to j^arents through 
clyster g(oup meetings. . , 

,The division secretary fills both, clerical and 
adipinistrative roles. She supervises one division assistant 
and together they handle inquiries from parents^ help 
recruit and license providers, maintain program records 
• for fun^ sources, and coordinate public relations work 
for the Day Care Division. 

Two other division ^assistants^ serve a toy 
demonstration and emergency care yunction. The toy 
demonstration work* involves the delivery of largQ toys 
which are purchased or .donated to UDCS and^ 
permanently assigned to providers, and the loan of 
learning materials which are exchanged among homes. 
Thfe assistant is expecte'd^o instruft the provider jn the 
use of materials, to be available for special events in the 
home, such as field tpi^^ or birthday parties, and td 
substitute when a regular provider is sick or has a family 
emergency. In order to perform thi§ rolp, the assistant 
maintains a license as a family day care provider and uses 
her own home to care for the children. 

If some of the implications for a child's develop- 
ment^-a^^ experienced tn family day care can be 
clarified for the public^ it will help parents and 
childreny will irrflu^nce the training and, back 
ground of future caregivers, and will improve 
their economic situation. 

UDCS has employed tw© staff in the the toy 
demonstrator /emergenc> care role for about seven years 
but has recently decided toj)hase Out the emetgency 
service and keep just one assistant to make educational 
visits to providers. A number of factors have influenced 
. the decision, including the findings that most parents 
seem to be able to secure their own emergency care, the 
recognition that n of all providers want or use the' toy 
exchange, the desire to decrease administrative costs in 
order to increase cash payments to providers, and the 
feeling that providers should be more independent. 

Role of the Family Day Care Provider 

The family day care homes are privately owned 
businesses affiliated with U.DCS through an agreement 
covering the financial and program aspects of the 
relationship which are further spelled out in a Policy 
Statement vfhich every family day caregiver receives. 

The Day Care Division currently charges $23 per 
child per w?ek in fantily day care for full day care; of 
this amount, the provider receives a * 'boarding payment" 
of $15 ^nd the balance goes to UDCS to pay its costs. 
When a provider has been with UDCS for a year, she 
receives a $1.5(Jj^ per child pej week increase in the 
boarding payment and may receive continued boarding 
payments based on a per-child-enrolled rate for a 
maximum of five days per year when the home is closed 
due to family illness or death, and a maximum of five 
days when she closes her home for personal vacation. All 
*providers receive seven paid holidays per year. 

An affiliated provider is required by UDCS to carry 
business liability insurance. She may secure her own 
insurance, or she is offered the opportunity to join a 



group polity which' is jriad^ available through UDCS. 
Th^ cost of the policy is deducted by UDCS from the 
service payments which (he provider receives. 

The faniily day care^ ^provider promises ^to serve 
UDCS-referred children exclusively, to meet all licensing 
requirements as well as standards set by UDCS, and to 
participate iri* pre-servipe and in-servlCe training. The ^ 
provider is encouraged.to take chU^ren oil field trips but 
must 'notify the UDCS staff of the destination and 
expected duration so thajt the children can be located in 
an emergency. 

The provider is expected to maintain several types of 
records. These include a general file with medical exam 
and skin test reports, a copy of her North Carolina 
Registration Certificate, records of supplies and 
equipment loaned,^ the perniit frpm the Housing 
'Authority or landlord to operate a fajnily day care 
home, a Civil Rights Compliance statement, a plan for 
handling emergencies, a fire drill record, and children's 
meal, and attendance records. A file is kept for each child 
and this includes the parents' applipation for enrollment^ 
the medical information form, emergency contact 
inform|ition, the child's schedule for sleeping and eatyff^ 
notes on the child's dev^pment, and a daily care record 
(used only for children underage one). 

The yDay Care Division of UDCS has developed a 
written set of policies for parents of childrei) in the 
family^day care homes, and this is made available to 
parents' and providers. It covers enrollment procedures, 
fee schedules, exj)ectations.about participation in parent - 
meetings, and policies ^about the child's illness or 
abs^ce*. Parents of infants are expected to furnish 
formula, baby food, diapers, powder, baby soap, a 
complete change of clothes, ahd plastic bags for soiled 
diapers. Parents of older children will fumish a complete 
change of clothes, training pants, diapers, and a comb 
and brush. It is also expected that the medical exam for 
children under one year will be renewed every four 
months, for children*between one and two, every six 
months, and for children over two, once a year. 

Program Accomplishments ^ ' 

UDCS has developed a version of family day care for 
use in its Head Start program. *In 1972, the national 
Head Start leadership authorized an effort to encourdge 
alternative approaches to delivering Head Start. UDCS 
chose to continue using the tr^ditibnal^ method 
(center-based child development), but to experiment 
using a home-based (support to parent in the child's own 
home) and family day care variations. In this latter 
model, the children served are usually notjfrom working 
parent homes since UDCS is able to meet this need 
through its Day Care Division. Instead, UDCS is 
attempting to show that an enrichment program for low 
income children can be provided effectively by using a 
trained provider in her own home. 

The family day care provider serves five children, ages 
three through five, during the hours of 8:00 a.m. and 
2.00 p.m. during the months the Head Start centers are 
open.^Once a week the provider goes to the Head Start 
center where the. children participate in a full day's 
activities, anfa tlie provider serves as a classroom 
assistant. Thrlughout the week the provider is niade 
aware of the teJlching goals at the center and is expected 
to offer similar experiences in her home. Further 
corfaboration is achieved by taking 'the children on 



common field trips, holding joint parent meetings and 
by offering similar health care and social services to 
children in family day care homes as those provided in 
centers. The family day care homfe and home-based 
experiments are^supfervised by the same staff member. 
The supervisor uses a number of materials originall> 
developed for, the home baSed Head Start program with 
the family day care providers. 

Arthough th^ children retari^ to their hoijies at 2.00 
p.m», the family da^ tare provider continues working 
until 4:00 p.m. This extr^ \mne is used for daily' 
planning, or to participate ih training and staff 
conferences. Since the Head Start providers usually work 
shorter hours than their Day Care Division counterparts, 
tbey are paid a slightly lower boarding payment, 
currently $J4.50 per week. Howler, the terms for other 
types of support offered (e.g., loans, technical assistance, 
supplies provided, leave agreements) are similar. 



Program Concerns 

UDCS continues to widen its concerns for the day 
care needs of Greensboro and'Guilford County. Through 
its accomplishments in locating scholarship, funds and 
providing center and family day cave, it hopes to 
improve the amount and quality of day care available 
during weekends, evening, and for sick children. It also 
hopes to give attention to several areas of child care 
which, though commoril^ used, seldom receive attention 
or technical assistance from the public. These include 
care in the child's own home by a relative or friend, and 
care« outside of the chjld's residence done by a relative. 



Related to family day care, UDCS feels that its most 
important internal activity should be to ^corxtinue to 
work toward increasing the boarding rate paid to 
prov^ers. It is also interested in improving, the quality 
and efficiency of ^1 family day care homes in 
(Jreensboro. There are 150, registered family day care 
homes in Greensboro in addition to those affiliated with 
UDCS, and it is reasonable to assume that there are at 
least 200 homes which are unregistered. In an attempt to 
reach these additional homes, UDCS has encouraged its 
own providers to operate more independently ^nd to 
form a family day ^re association so that leadership to 
upgrade family day care can come from the providers 
themselves. Recently, the agency received a 
Comprehensive Employment and Training Act (CETA) 
grant which made it possible for the Scholarship and 
Resource Division to hire a staff person with previous 
experience in training family day care providers. It is 
hoped that this new position can be used to extend free 
training oppbKunities to all family day care providers in 
the community. 

UDCS also recognizes a need to upgrade th& image of 
family day care with the public. Parents are often not 
clear ab^ut the .difference between a "babysitter" and a 
family day care home. If some of the implication^ for a 
child's , development as experienced in family day care 
can b^^Jarified for the public, it will help parents and 
childi^ will influence the training and background of 
future caregivers, and will improve their economic 
situation. 
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Coordination by a State Work Incentive Agenc 




Coastal Plains Family Day Care Project 
• * Savannah, Georgia 



I- 



Summary 

The Coastal Plains Family Day Care Project is 
designed to provide adequate child, care for families 
participating in the Work. Inc.entjve Program (WIN) in 
eight' rural and urban counties on the east coast of 
Georgia. The project began in 1974 and has involved the 
recruitment' training and purchase of services from 50 to 
80 fiamily day care providers^ As the WIN program 
gained experience with family day care, it has assisted 
other public* agencies to purchase family day care for 
purposes of protecting children from potential neglect or 
abuse (protective serviced). 



History and Development of the Organization 

WIN is authorized by Title IV-A Section C of the 
Social Security Act. It offers recipients of the Aid to 
Families with Depen^t Children (AFDC) program an 
opportunity to receive job training and certain supports 
for a limited time after employment has been achieved. 
Child care is provided while the recipient is in training 
and for 90 days after emplpyment has begun. 

Identifying providers in rural areas wcis difficult 

The WIN program can purchase child care from a 
relative of the WIN enrollee, a day care center, or a 
family day care home. In Georgia, the state WIN staff 
recognized the potential value of having good fiamily day 
care available, e^peaally in rural areas where few centers 
existed. They also knew that most of the field staff were 
unfamiliar with this fprm of care and would need 
training and a specific plan for developing an adequate 
number of good homes. While the project was designed 
to be statewide, a decision was Aade to begin with the 
eight-county area with central offices in Savannah. Three 
WIN staff members yere particularly interested in being 
involved. A new job title, child care specialist, was 
created for them. 

Training and technical assistance have been provided 

'throughout the life of the project by the Regional 
Institute of Social Welfare Research (RISWR), which is a 
nonprofit consulting organization. The first step was to 
train the child care specialists. The training program was 
thorough and included a stud> of all aspects of good 
child c^re arrangements,, the role of the child care 
specialist in such tasks as recruiting, monitoring, ^and 

planning training for famil> da> caregivers, and interpret 
tation of family day care to other state human service 
wprkers. In addition to the RISWR staff, trainers were 




brought in Tcom ottier^ family day care organizations 
including Project Playpen in Rnellas County, Florida 
and United Day C&ie Services in Greensboro, North 
Carolina. 

Training was also extended to other WIN staff who 
work directly with WIN recipients and who are 
responsible for maldng day care plans with the mothers^ 
of the children to be placed in the family ?llay care 
h6mes. Later the training was provided directly to the 
family day care providers. 

Recruitment of family day care providers began in 
Febrxiary 1975. As many as 80 homes have been used ' 
during peak periods oi need. Currently, 50 homes are 
approved to receive children and 25 of these have at 
least one WIN-subsidized child in placement. The 
decrease in iiumber of placements js due primarily to 
changes in WIN eligibility and^rdgram poliei^. While 
the number, of WIN-subsicHze^d children has.. decreased, 
there has been an incpa^ in the use of the hplnfs by 
private fe«-payin^.iimllies and for placements by/child 
protective service workers. Currently about 20 children 
are served under^private fee -paying arrange ments^and 40 
children are placed in the^omes by the state child 
protection agency. ^ ^ ^ 

■ \ ^ 1 ■ ■ ■ 

Description qf the Ongoing©peration 

The child cire specialists together with their super- 
visor are considered a separate Uifit of the overall WIN 
agency serving pe Coastal Plains counties. Two of the 
specialists and the supervisor are housed at a district 
office of the Ge6rgia Department of Human Resources. 
The third specialist is located at a county office near the 
rural area she serves. The child care specialist is 
responsible for identification and approval of. all WIN 
child care arrangements, whether with a relative, a day 
care center or a family day calte home. In 1976, the child 
care specialists were assigned additional duties related to 
the development of foster caret homes and now spend 
half-time in each role. ^ 



Role of the Staff » ^ - 

Recruitment of family day caregivers is a principal 
assignment. When the child care specialists began, the 
WIN program ^^as already using some family day c^re in 
the urban area around the city of Savannah and ifs 
surrounding counties. Two specialists were^ssigned to 
that area and wqre soon working with 82 honies.* 

The third specialist was assigned to work in a rural 
area where no home^ were known to exist. Her first 



move was to contact cit> and county officials .^t6>s.^* 
determine whether ^here were any local ordinanc^^ 
govemmg family day , care. It was leaned thai a business 
^ license fee was required for a private home to care for 
children. After an e:^planation of the program, however,^ 
each official agreed; to forego these fees in the case of - 
liomes participatin|g in the WIN project. Fees are 
imposed in a sometimes futile atteijipt to control the, 
operation of substandard day ^ care homes. The locid, 

^ officials, v^ere glad 'to shift a p^rt oflhis responsibility to 
a state agency. / " ^ 

> Identif}{ing providers in rural areas wa^ difficult. 
Sev^ strategies for identifying providers were tried 
including contacting former foster parents, talking wi<n 
church and civic leaders, answering ads in the newspape^ 
placed by people/ offering to provide child care, and even 
making neighborhood tours to contact re^dents of 
homes which had fenced ^ards. Success was finally 
achiev&d after a public relations campaign using radio, 
TV and newspaper coverage. 

The child |care specialists are responsible for 

* approving each potential family day ^re home. The 
Coastal Plains project feels that it must have fiigh 
standards in selecting providers. Family; day care in a real 
sense demonstrates to WIN parents and the community 
what quality child care should be. In addition, the 
hbmes are us^d for placement of children with special 
needs related io child abuse or neglect. These considera- 
tions are stifessed with, each applic^ during the 
approval process. ^ 

Standards for approval include those established^y 
the Federal] Interagency pay Care Requirements 
(FIDCR), thd Georgia Day Care Licensing Agency, and 
the state WIN agency. Physi^ standards require that 
fire extinguishers be avail^bl^, heaters be vented and 
inaccessible to children, wells; have cement covers, and 
yards have k fenced<^area. In addition to having an 
accepting attitude about childreo, the prospective family 
day care provider and her family over age 16 must have a 
physical exa^. She must also show that the family has 
ot^er adequate income, is willing to sign a civil rights 
agreement, and that an adult substitute is available in 
case of illness or emergency. In addition to this, the 
specialist arranges to interview the husband and. the 
designated substitute. Securing approval has been more 
difficult in the rural portion of the project where many 
homes have, unvented space heaters and potential [ 

^ caregivers have had difficulty securing the required chest 
X-ray because it is not available through local health 
'depwtments, 

^ The specialists are responsible for a monthly moni^ 
toring visit to each home. The inspection is brief, a 
one-i>age . check sheet is used to cover such areas as 
staff/child ratio, adequacy of emergency and substitute . 
plan, use of space and equipment, quality of meals and 

-the relationship of the caregiver to the .child. Once a;^ 
year, the specialists conduct a more thorough approval 

•analysis. 

Many times during the approval process, a weakness is 
discovered either in the family itself or in the provider's 
knowledge or * attitude about child development? 
Monthly home \ visits have proven to Be the needed 
opportunity to offer teaching materials on this subject, 
and to make the provider stronger and more secure^ 
about her ability to handle problems. Specific concemsj 
regarding children in placements are discussed dunog]^ 
tMHe home visits. The recurnng nature of the visits leads 



'Io follow up on problems, /t also affords a chance to let 
the provider know what she is doingjight and to render 
encouragement for the use^ful v^fotk she is performing. 

A family day care provider can ^ serve private' 
fee-paying families, WIN placements and protec- 
tive service placements at the safne tirne. ^ . 



. The sp^eciali^ts and the RISWB consultants have been 
able to organize an ongoing training program for 
caregivers-i Monthly meetings are held using guest 
speakers frotn a variety of community a*gencies, films, or 
infgrmal \iiscussions among the caregivers, themselves. 
About 50 different meetings have been conducted so far. 

One unanticipated tole of the specialists has been to 
serve as an informal chilcl care information and referral 
agency for parents and other social service agencies. 
Once the specialists became ideQtified fpr their work in 
seejcing people to perform child care /or WIN recipients, 
pai'ents and representatives of other Agencies began to 
call on '^em to help find xhild care to meet their needs. 
The, Specialists have been particylarly helpful to chilfl 
protective service workers who use family day. care as an 
alternative to placing children in foster care. In fact, 
some of the WIN family day homes serve more 
protectjive service cases than WIN placements. 



Role of the Famfly Day Care Prpvider 

A, /family day care provider in the Coastal Plains 
Eamhy Day Care Project can serve private fee-paying 
families, WIN placements and protective service 
placements at the same time. She receives $4 per day for 
a WIN or protective service placement and an additional 
$1 per day if the child needs transportation which she 
supplies. The provider sets her pwn fees, for private 
arrangements. It is estimated that fees froib private 
arrangements currently average $15 per week per child. 
The family day care provider supplies child development 
materials, food and, meets all oUier operating expenses 
from this income. 

Providers have been ambivalent about whether to 
serve private day care arrangements. When the effort 
began, there were enough WIN placements to maintain 
full enrollment in most homes. However,tis WIN .policies 
changed, fewer WIN child care arrangements ^ were 
, needed and the children could only be served for a 
90-day period after the mother gained employment. 
Some providers began shifting to private day care 
arrangements. Others hesitated^-thinking that they were 
obligated to serve WIN clients exclusively or f^ng that 
. they did not want to become ittvolved in the business 
aspects of setting and collecting their own fees. The 
* child care specialists have encouraged those providers 
who were interested to, go ahead and serve private 
fee-paying families. One specialist has even made 
contacts , with local businesses and factories, placed 
posters in grocery stores advertising the homes, and^ 
helped one provider write her own newspaper 
advertisement. 

The family day care providers in return have shown 
great loyalty to the goals of the WIN and Child Welfare 
agencies. Family day care providers have offered to' drive 
WIN -mothers to their place of employment as a way of 
encoura^ng their efforts to be self-supporting. With thje 



child protective cases, they have frequently acted as 
counsel6rs to children or parents^grhave sought to share 
information which might prove*-helpful to* social 
workers. Such communication has not always been 
satisfactory. Information in child protection cases is 
considered confidential and so the spcial Worker has not 
always been able to answer the provider's questions. At 
other times, the social worker has failed to^recognize 
that the provider's daily cWtact and usually positive 
relationship with \he ,chilti and* family have great 
potential as a source of help. The child care specialist has 
sometimes had to serve as an advocate for the family, day 
care providers in straightening out thes^ communication 
difficulties. # 



Program Accomplishments^ 

Along with the achievements in th^ demonstration 
counties, the Coastal Plains Faniily Da> Car^Project has 
been effective in stimulating the interest of WIN staff in 
family day care throughout the .state of Georgia. The 
three Cjiild care specialists ha^e traveled throughput the 
state talking to groups of count> ^irector^ sttpervisors, 
and service workers about the specifics of family day 
care and the iidea of qualit> child 'care whatever the 
setting. Their topics have included recruitment, 
approval, monitoring, school'age child care, studying 
relative-care homes, and helping parents' clVoose a good 
child care plaiuj'he workers have participated in the 
videotaping ois^veral panel discussions ofr^hild: 
development needs, quality care and identification of 
abuse and neglect. These tapes are used throughout the 
state in training programs for WIN staff. 

Because of the success of the Coastal Plains Family 
.Day Care Project, the Georgia WIN program has decided 
to initiate a new program which carries the notion of 
WIN involvement in family day care one step further. 
Beginning in September 1977, a demonstration called 
the Rural Employability Project was funded to serve the 
AmericuSj Georgia area. Conducted by the state WIN 
staff and u^ing consultants from RISWR, the effort 
attempts to train WIN enrollees in establishing their own 
family day care homes as a means of long-term 
self-support. Another special feature of the project will 
be to link the family homes to existing day care centers 
in the community, both profit and nonprofit. It is hoped 
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the centers will become a source of ongoing information 
and support to the homes.^ 

Assuming the success of the initial effort, the project 
design calls for using WIN^ family day care providers to 
train future family day care providers and other WIN 
trainees interested in social service careers. 



Program Concerns 

The primary goal of the Coastal Wains Family Day 
Care Project is to insure that a suitable child care 
arrangement is available when a WIN enrolfee needs jt. In 
some respects this limits the responsibility of the project^ 
in assisting providers in their developments of a viable 
profession. For example, at times the WIN staff has had 
approved homes but no children^ to place in them. This 
combined with the short-term nature of the placement 
has discouraged some providers who have dropped 
family day care to <seek more steady incomes. OUier 
prov^ers have been reluctant to, attend training sessions 
or to maintain health examinations when they, had no 
children placed with them. Possibly for these reasons, 
the providers have not yet formed an association as in 
niiany other communities throughout the country. 
Opportunities, such as group liability insurance and 
participation in the U.S. Department of Agriculture's 
(USDA) Child Care Food Program, are not yet available 
to the family day care providers in the Coastal Plaii)s 
Family Day Cdre I^oject. 

Another question that has been raised is whether 
children of WIN enrollees will remain with the same 
family day care home after the peiSbd 6f subsidized 
placement. Georgia recently surveyed child care 
arrangements of WIN enrollees in four sample counties. 
While none of the Coastal Plains, Family Day Care 
Project couitties were include^, it is assumed that the 
results ^ applicabFe. It was learned that .only 16 
percent of Uie 51 respondents changed child care 
arrangements once they became ineligible * for WIN 
subsidy. However, 72 percent, or 34 women, negotiated 
with the provider to lower the cost of care. In this 
conflict between two goods— the need of the WIN 
graduate to remain self-supporting and the need of the 
provider to earn an -adequate living— it is apparent that 
providers are making great sacrifices. 



Care and Public Kindergarten Combined 

The Family Day Care Home Sateljjt^roject , 
. Pickens County , Soufti Carina 



> 



Summary 

The Family Day Care Home Satellite Project is an 
effort to increase the number of children participating in 
stat^^funded kindergarten programs in Pidiens County, 
South Carolina. Twelve family day care homes have been 
established to care for chilcbren during the part of the 
day tHey are not in kindei^arten. The school system 
coordinates transportation and meals for the children 
and provides training for family day care providers. 
Kindergarten teachers and famQy day. care providers 
participate in joint planning to insure ^ane'd education 
program. Social and health services are available to 
families through cooperative efforts of the school 
district and local public welfare agencies. ^ 



History and Development of the Organization 

The state of South Carolina authonzed a voluntary 
publicly 'funded kindergarten program in 1970. >The 
program is designed to be one-half day. in length £^d, 
)^henever pt>ssible, to operate both morning an^^ 
afternoon sessions. The Pickens County school district 
was active in establishing new kindergarten units each 
time the re^^uired 40 children (two sessions of 20 each) 
were identified. However, by 1975, it was recognized 
that <in some of the elementary school districts, 
particularly the rural ones, only 65 percent of the 
eligible children at tended* kindergarten. 

One group that did not seem to participate were the 
children of working parents. These parents found it tx>o 
difficult to obtain part*day child care arrangements and 
overcome transportation and m^al logistics so that the 
child could attend kinde^arten too;To assist parents to 
overcome this problem, inckehs^ County applied for a 
three year demonstration grant using funds from the 
Appalachian Regional Commission and administered by 
the South Carolina Office of Child Developnient. The 
project was approved in JOly 1976, and a coordinator 
was hired immediately. The project called foriestablish- 
ing three family day care honnes in each of three 
elementary school districts during the first year. The 
coordinator was able to recruit twd providers very 
quickly although delays in securing necessary health and 
fire inspections prevented the .homes from opening at 
the beginning of U/e schooKyear in September. In 
January an additional home was established, another 
home was added in March. 

Participation by parents started slowly becaus^ they 
did not know about the new service or because the 
location of the family day care home was not convenient 
to some parents who* preferred a child care arrangement 



nearer to their work sit^ rather than their ^home 
communitV. By the end of the first year the four family 
day ^re (homes served 30 children. During 1977, the 
number of homes has been increased to 12 and they now 
serve approximately 76 children. 

Description of the Oi^oing Operation 

At th^ request of the parent, a child may attend 
kindergarten in the morning and be transported to the . 
family day care home for the afternoon. Alternately a 
prospective child might be at this same family day care ' 
home in the morning and attend kindei^arten in the 
afternoon. This mdkes it possibl^'for the provider to cai^ 
fot.10 children per day but no more Ujtm five.a^any one ^ 
time, which is the maximum number allowM by the,^^ 
South Carolina day ^are licensing law, ^ 

T^ie school system tries to support the transportation 
needs of parents a3 much as |>ossibre. The school ,takes 
the chilcf from home to kindergarten and from 
kindergarten to the family day care home. If the bus is 
passing by .the family day care home in the afternoon 
"atid the parent requests, Uie child will be transported to 
his^^w^ home. However, most working parents prefer to 
pick u^he child themselves since the family day care 
home is <wen longer (4:00 p.m.) than the end of th^ 
school day 1(,?:30 p.m,). 



The Family Day Care. Home Satellite Project is 
an effort to 'increase the number of children 
in state*funded kindergarten programs: 

^ ^V— r-^ 

The coordination of the kindergarten jind the day 
care home is a unique element designed to insure that 
child development work in the classroom ^^the family, 
day care home are complementary but dive^ enou^ to 
keep children from becoming bored. The family^ day care 
provider is informed about what is taught in the 
kindergarten and receives a copy of state kindergarten 
guidelines but is encodraged to provide experiences 
which cannot readily be offered in a. large teaching 
situation. Field trips, cooking experiences and activities 
demanding individual attention are considered partic- 
ularly suited.for the family day care home. 

The kindergarten teachers and providers are brought 
together. occasionally, but the principal communication 
link is the project coordinator. The co9rdinator finds 
out about problems of individual children that can be 
worked on in the family day care home. When a teacher 
is covering a particular theme, she shares this 
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information lyitli tli* pro\ider so that $upplementar> 
activities are offered in tlie liome. On tlie otiier liand, 
the coordinator supervises "purcliase of equipment, for 
tlie Otmily day care liomes and tries |o insure tliat tlie 
child will not ^find the same toys and learning materials 
in the family day care home as are in the classroom. 



The coordination of the kindergtrten and the 
day care home is a unique element' ' , . 

' ^ ^ 

The fahiily day care home is also used as a focal point 
for cooperation between health and social service 
personnel of tlie school system and other community 
social' agencies. The family day care provider is taught 
abQ|Lit services available from various agencies and is 
expected ^0 keep health reeords about e^ch child. If the^ 
provider identifies a potentml health or social problem, 
she works with the proje/t coordinator t6 make the 
necessafy referral. Th^^hool niirse performs , basic 
screening tes^ .^nd/follow-up work is secured from 
community agencies. The combination of the co- 
ordin^ed teaching throughout .the day and ' the 
supportive he^th and^'social service5.,fOT fai;nilies is a 
strategy whiclrthe agenc> believes will have a significant 
effect on low income children. 



Role of the Staff 

The project coordinator is the primary staff persiin, 
although she receive back up support from various 
school s>stem staff. The coordinator plans and.organizes 
training for providers, schedules mee^ngs .between 
providers and kindergarten teach'ers, and selects 
materials to be used in the homes. ^he works y^ith 
administrative st^ff. to plan transportation and me^ 
schedules. She works with the principals of*fthe seven 
elementary schools involved who, in turn, play an 
important role in coordinating activities between school 
and family day care homes. The coordinator is, the 
contact with social service agencies and provides 
information to educators in other school s> stems who 
want ta know about the project. The coordinator is 
required to h^ve or be working toward a master's degree* 
in Early Childhood Education. 



Role of the F amUy Day Care Provider 

Each family dAy care provider is an employee of the 
school system and is considered the equivalent of a 
kindergarten aide. The provider receives the same fringe 
benefits as other school employees and is paid about 
.$3,700 per school year. If^the home is fully "enrolled, 
that is, serving ten children per day, the salaiy is 



increased to $4,000 per >ear. However, fesi homes are'&t 
maxfmum enrollment. 



Program Accomplishments . " 

The Family Da> ..Care Home Satellite Project has 
increased the. participafion rate of children in the 
I^indergarten proglram in the elementary ;school districts 
served, from 65 percent in 1975 to 75. percent in 1977. 
The increase in pupils« means, an inci^eas^ in funds 
^available to the school sy^^em, and it is done through a 
project whiyh makes child care available free^^6^rents. • 
The ^state school system is now in|&rested In ways to 
increase kindergarten participation. They have 
autnori2:ed some expenmeptal units which extend the 
kindergartei) program to a full day. The Fartily Day 
Caife Home Satellite Project ts cooperating in evaluation 
efforts to determine which alternative is preferred by 
parents and what effects the two alternative learning 
programs have bn children. i 



Program Concerns * ^ 

Arranging me^ls has turned out to be one of the most ^ 
persistent problems. The initial plan was to have lunch 
and one snack served at school, and another snack served 
at the family day care l^me. The plan for snacks wotics 
out fine and the family day care provider is reimbursed , 
for this food expense. Tl}p lunch plan, however, <:onflicts 
with transportation ait^ time schedule arra^figements. 
The morning session ends at 11.00 a.n\. and the 
afternoon session begins at 12.00 noon. If the bus route 
IS ^rt, there is time for the children to eat at school as 
was]^lamied and then ride to the^family day care home. 
There, the afternoon ^oup is picked up for the return 
trip and they then have ^ school lunch before beginning 
class. For' the most part, however, bus routed are too 
long to allow this. Currently most parents supply their 
children' with a bag lunch which is eaten at the family 
day care home. Even with the children who eat at 
school, ^here has- been a probletn of providing 
supervisibn since the kindergarten teachers feel that they 
n£ed^ time away from the children between the two 
sessions. No sure resolution of the issue is in sight, 
although the possibility of having the family day care 
providers furnish hot lunches will probably be attempted 
in the future. 

For working parents, the project has limitations as a 
source of child care*. The family day care homes are open 
just during the school year and they only serve the 
kindergarten-age child. Despite these drawbacks, most 
parents have been pleased to have the^ amount~tjf^- 
assistance that is offered, and few requests have been 
made ^to continue the homes during the summer or to 
serve non-kindergarten age children who may need child 
care. 
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. ' Family Suppoi;t Thrpugh Copperatibn of 
Volunteere/Professionals^nd Family Day Care Providers 



^oject Playpen 
Pih6llas County, Florida 



\ 



Summary ' o ' 

Project Playpen, a program of the Juvenile Welfare 
Board of Pinellas County, Florida serves 2^0 infants and 
toddlers in TOT family day care homes in tl^e St. 
Petereburg area. It v^as started by volunteers in respo.nse 
to the need for quality child cara in iow Income areas. 
As th0^ program grew, it» added professional st^ff, but it 
still uses volunteers as an integral part of the ^rograng| | 
operation. a ' 

Project Playpen has as one of its major goals the 
provision of help to multiproblem families, 'but it has 
combined the skills of family day care providers* 
volunteers and professional social wprkers to Yneet a 
wide range of family needs. t 



History and Development of the Organization 

The Juvenile Welfare Boatd is 9 public agency 
responsible for planning, coordination ahd funding of 
child welfare services in Pinellas 'County, Florida. One of 
its 23 funded agencies is the^ License Board for 
Childrens* Centers and Family Day, Care Homls which is 
responsible for licensing all child care facilities except 
those under the jurisdiction of the school board. 

In 1968, there were many family day care provijietsv 
Who were unaware of the licensing requirentent or Who' 
preferred'not t« be licensed. Many of these day-^re^ 
homes were locAed in low income neighborhoodsii^fteje 
there was a shortage of daj^^care center^, especially for 
infants and toddlers. The dilemma of parents iivneed of 
child care and the inadetjuacy of some of these 
unsupervised family day care arrangements became a 
matter of public concern .when it was learned that one 
woman was caring for 23 infants and toddlejrs in a very 
crowded home setting. Motivated by. this, discovery, 
leaders from several church groUps and child serving 
agencies met together to initiate Project. Playpen. This 
beginning group of concerned citizens was chartered as a 
private, nonprofit corporation by the state of Florida, in 
February 1969. Goals for the project mcluded. to 
demonstrate the effectiveness of family Ua> care, to 
increase tfie number of licensed family day^rehomes"* 
in low income neighborhoods, to assist fani^ie^^able 
to afford quality familyHday care, to provide intensive 
social services to fagiilies^ with ^severe problems, and to 
involve the community in a personal way jn ^helping 
meet the needs of low income familiesfJ 

Project Playpen began in June 1969, using donations 
fro nfr several community groups and a $7,000 grant from 
the Pinellas County Opportunity Council, a community 
action agency. The plan called for recruiting family day 



care providers ^f/ho were 'willing to participate xtiu 
jfrequent training sessions and to become licensed. Each 
family day care iibme was matched with a vblunteer who 
would visit weekly to bring learnings materials, to assist 
providers in completing records, or to work with, 
children who h^d fecial tige^ds. The Juvenile W^elfare 
Board <made s^taff available to coordinate the effort and 
to provide social services. 

In 1971, the state of Jlorida agreed to use Title IV -A 
(now' Social Security Act Title XX) funds to contract 
with Project Playpen so that additional children could be 
served, and ;the number of support staff increased. 
Matching funds for this Effort were provided by the 
.Juveitile Welf^e Board. , ^ , 

The Rum^r of children' served has gradually 
increased over the years from just five children in 1969, 
to 150 children in 1971, ^00 children by 1974, and 240 
children in 1976. . . ' 

Goals for'tlt^ project include: to increase the 
number of licensed family day care homes and 
to involve the community in o^ersonal way in 
helping meet the needs of low income families, 
1^ 

Description of the Ongoing Operatida 

.While operated by the Juvenile Welfare Board, Project 
Playpen has a 13-member Board of Directors who 
. fepreseni various dvic ahd public organizations. The 
Project Playpen Board prepares an annual bud^t and 
oversees expenditures, it has been especially helpful in 
obltaining community cooperation for the project. 

Staff ^ of the Pinellas Couiity License Board for 
Chiyipns' Centers .and Family Day Care Homes have 
assisted iri recruiting providers for Project Playpen. In 
the course of licensing all family <iay care homes in the 
cdunty^ License Bgard staff frequently identify , a 
provider who is interested in affiliatio^lwith Project 
Playpen. Standards used by Project piaypen.^ are 
explained to her, and she is referred to JJroject Playpen if 
she is interested. At this poinrthe training coordinator 
visi^,the home and discusses the goals, objecjlyes, and 
policies of Project Playpen. The training coordinator also 
explores in some detail the |Jrovider>, child rearing 
pi:^cticeJ5, attitudes, and feelings toward working with 
parents, low income families, etc. . ' 

The training for ^family day care providers is 
considered one of Pr6ject' Playpen's most important 
activities. Almost, all contacts between the project^taff 
anij^ family day caregivers are designed to include 
opportunities to teach or to share insights. 
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The training coordinator ^sits each* family day care 
home bi 'ninthly, and encourages providers to call any 
time they need to discuss the needs of specific children 
or* child development questions in general. Group^ 
^training sessioos are small, usually five or six providers at 
a time, but each session is repeated several times so that 
f all providers are involved at least once a month. Other 
information flows to the providers through volunteers. 
Volunteers are asked to participate in the training 
sessions on child development so that the> can better 
undefetanc} the work of the providers and share ideas 
during their home visits. ^ f 

Volunteers piay a number of other important roles, 
they help providers process papers for the payment of 
care; they assist with special events, such as birthday 
parties and field trip^; they give special attention to 
individual children by reading to them or offering speech 
development experiences; and they assist providers in 
mi^eting children's health needs by driving children to 
clinits for immunizations, screening examinations and 
^ treatment. 

In addition, volunteers are major promoters of the 
prograjm through talks at civic and church meetings. 
Volukiteers have ^Iso established two central points for 
the collection and distribution of toys, equipmesint, 
supplies and clothing. Here toys are repaired, and 
clothing is washed, mended and sized, and distributed to 
families as needed. This work is done by volunteer 
women and youth groups of local churches. The License 
Board has established ^ ( toy-lending library for the 
benefit of all 'family day oare homes in Pinellas County, 
and it is operatejd \Sy volunteers. 

The role of the volunteer has changed since the 
beginning of tne program. Home visits now occur less 
often and greater emphasis is placed on preparing 
equipment and 'teaching materials. This shift has 
' occurred in part because profes^onal staff were added to 
work with providers, but also because providers ^ave 
become more self-reliant. They are able to fill out 
' records and forms without the help of volunteers, and 
they have achieved* a basically adequate level of skill in 
^-tl^eir child development work. The turnover of providers 
f is low; about 15 providers have bfien with Project 
/ Playpen for five years or more, and only five'or six 
providers must#e recruited each year to fill vacancies. 

Despite changes in the role of the volunteers, theEe\is 
still an aCtiv^volunteer program. There are 25 people 
who volunteei regularly with Project Playpen, all 
carefully^elect^d and trained by the agency. 

Even before the U.S. Department of Agriculture's 
(USDA) dhild Care Food Program became available to 
family day care. Project Playpen was^ concerned about 

* nutrition. From * the beginrifng there was a food 
allowance over and above the fee for services to jnsure 
that there were nutritional meals which wer^ suitable for 
the age of the children. The project has recently become 

* eligilble for the USDA Child Care Food Program, and 
fliey are phasing providers into the program in groups of 
16. Providers have the option of participating or not, 
£[nd some providers have joined and later dropped out 
because; the^ound that the record keeping and menu 
planning responsibilities were too complicated. For the 
most part, however, the Child Care Fo©d Program is 
welcome. 

^ The cornerstone of Project Playpen's effort^is its 
social services component. Project i^nners have f^used 
.on the needs of multiproUlem families and have seen the 



whole family as potential clients, not just the child 
needing day care. Family day care providers, volunteers, 
xand professional staff all contribute to this effort. 

The farpily day care provider is considered a member 
of the social service team and often coordinates the 
^work of other members. Thsough her daily contact witb 
parer\t^ and her daily observation of the child, she is able 
to recognize many family needs. Just as the provider 
may calU^ a volunteer \^hen she needs equipment or 
toys for the children in her care or as she may contact 
the training coordinator, to discuss a problem with a 
special child, so she maj^ talk to the social worker when 
she identifies a particular problem in a family. 

The family day care provider, through her daily 
contact with parents and her daily Observation 
of the childy is able to recognize many family 
needs. 

; 1 ' 

The provider Is given information about the family, is 
trained to ^knowr community resources, and is en- 
couraged to counsel families with less severe problems, 
"^er success often lies in the frequency and quality of 
contacts that she has with families and the combination 
of practical advice and emotional support she is able to 
offer. ^ 

Volunteers are often the source of assistance to 
families. They help round up furniture and clothes and 
take parents and older siblings to community agencies 
for family planning and employment services. 
^ The social work staff, at one point, included four 
master's degree social workedk^^but currently includes 
two master's level social workers and two intake 
counselors. This staff is available to help families with 
counseling and with concrete needs, such as housing, 
employment, and health care, . 

Because of its comprehensive approach to social 
services. Project Playpen has been able to help families 
which werej involved in child abCise or neglect, which 
were in marital conflict or which had one parent who 
was extremely depressed^ or psychotic. The program has 
also helped teen-aged members of families who were 
adjudicated delinquent or involved in drug abuse. At 
times, the resources of the agency have been used^ to 
help the family day care provider and her family too. 
Providers often request information about other 
con/nunity agencies and staff have helped providers 
secure appropriate health ai)(Ksocial services. The bond 
between a specific volunteer and provider is often 
strong. In one cskcy a volunteer helped a family day oare 
provider's daughter obtain a graduate school education. 

It is important to remember that not all families 
seeking family day car^ have such severe problems; 
rather, that Project Playpen sougM to id^tify a special 
population of families who were oMoY rinc ome and had 
multiple problems and also needed d^^re. If other 
agencies wish to follow this approacli of furnishing 
intensive social services, they must be prepared to offer 
th€L necessary information and supervision to providers 
> and volunteers, as Project Platen has dt)ne. 

Role.Q4|he Staffs 

The program administrator Is directly responsible to 
the Project Playpen Board of Directors for fiscal 
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management. She represents the agency to the public 
and shares program management responsibility with the 
Juvenile Welfare Board's executive directqr f 

Jhe intake counselors have the responsibility for 
placing children in the appropnate family daj^care home 
and for assessing family problems which may need 
follow-up. 

The work- of the training coordinator and social 
workers have already been described. 

A food program monitor was added when the USDA 
Child Care Food^ Program became available. The monityr 
visits the homes on a regular basis to supervis^ record 
keeping and to assist family day care providers in 
complying with USDA meal requirements. 

An accountmg clerk and secretary are responsible for 
processing financial and program records. Much of this 
work involves establishing and updating the eligibility of 
families'for Title XX funds. 



Role of the Family Day Care Provider ^ 

The family day care providers' work with families "^and 
children ha§ been described already. The payment rate 
to providers affiliated with Project Playpen is $23.50 per 
week per child. As mentioned earlier, providers are 
currently being phased into the Child Care Food 
Program. All providers are required to have a driver^s 
license and a car and to driye children tp^and from their 
homes. This has turned out to be the only feasible way 
to transport such young children. The providers receive, 
transportation payments of 40 cents per child oer trip. 
Project Playpen cames an accident and liabilicy policy 
which covers the children while they are en route and at 
the family day care homes. 

Providers are granted 10 holidays per i^ear and, ^ 
self-employed persons, may take vacations as desired. 
However, they are not paid for vacation days. Providers 
may take no^rf^oject Playpen children— this is not 
encouraged, but is not prohibited: 

Program Accomplishments , 

Project Playpen is one ot the first family day care 
agencies in a Southern state. In the course of serving one 
community. Project Playpen has become a source of 
information and encouragement to many other groups. 
Written materials and staff time have been shared with 
groups through^out the coui^ry, and most other family 
day care agencies in Southern states have, at one time or 
another, turned to Project Playpen for advice. For 



example,, the Work Incentive Program (WIN) unit of the 
state of Georgia, in cooperation with the Regional 
Institute for Social Welfare Research, Inc. (RISWR) 
selected Project Playpen Co develop a series of videotape 
training films on family day care. 14iese films have been 
made available as part of the film library^ of RISWR. 

Together with staff from tl^ Licensing Board for 
ChiWrens' Centers an^ Family Day Care Homes, Prc^ject 
Playpen has significantly improved the quality of family 
day care in Pinellas County, Compared to most other 
communities in the country^ the licensing standards' for 
family day care in Pinellas County are relatively high. 
Even so, during ^he 1977 calendar year more than 1,000 
family day care operators heldii censes; this represents a 
very^ high percentage of the family day care that exists in 
the county. In 1976, providers formed the Pinellas 
.County Caregivers Association, the first such group in 
the state and one of the few family day care provider 
associations in the South. Family day care providers in 
Pinellas County, whether independent or affiliated with 
Project Playpen, have earned respect and attention from 
other community agencies and the public* 



Ehrogram Concerns 

As Project Playpen has grown in size and secured 
public funding, it has seen both positive and negative 
consequences. The decision to became a Title XX 
program was thought about carefully because it would 
influence so ^ much of the future development of the 
agency. Having a Title XX .contract has meant that less 
time needs to be spent on fund raising, that the a'gfency 
has a i:elatively secure future, and that many more 
children can be served. On the other hand, growth has 
meant a greater reliance on paid staff and a lesser 
demand tot volunteers to show the remarkable level of 
leadership which earlier typified the project. Also, 
having public funds has strained the agency's effort to 
^^ffer quality care becaHse the amount of Project 
Playpen's contract has not increased in the last three 
years, despite the impact of inflation. Staff time 
required^ to determine and recertify eligibility has 
increased to^ the point tl^t it detracts from tifhe 
available for family counseling and other social service 
work. The challenge for the future of Project Playpen is 
to maintain a balance between issues of serving the many 
infant^ and toddlers who continue to need family day 
care and assuring a quality of care that has made their 
pioneering wo»k so important. , * 



Women Helping Other Women 

YWCA Family Day Home System 
Corpus*Christi, Texas 



Summary. 

Ilie .YWCA Family Day Home System of Corpus 
Christf, Texas began in 1977, and includes 7 family day 
homes -sen^ng 40 children. Being a part of a YWCA has 
produced some special benefits to family day care. 
Providers and parents have been made aware of and 
participated in parenting classes, recreation programs 
and group counseling sessions, and children have 
participated in pre<school swimming classes. It has made 
the YWCA more aware of the needs of single parents and 
has convinced the- organization that family day care can 
be a financially and personally rewarding career. 

History and Development of the Organization 

The YWCA of Corpus Christi has-been in operation 
since 1945, and offers a- range of services for women 
Including a group home, individual and grotip counseling 
programs, classes in a number of crafts and personal 
development skills and recreation programs, such as 
swimming and gymnastics. The YWCA Board also serves 
as a voice for women's concerns in the community; The 
Bo^ maintains a standing committee related to child 
care. This committee has been successful in establisjiing 
a nursery in the -YWC^ building for children of parents 
attending classes. T^e committee also participate^ in a- 
number of community efforts^o secure public support 

, ^or day care and, in cooperation with the Corpus Christi 
Independen^School District, initiated and stitffed a 
screening program to identify children in day care 
centers who had learning disabilities 'or handicaps. These 
children were then referred to preschool special 
education classes throughout tlie school district. The 
committee had hoped to establish a day care center in 
the YWCA building, but th^ bmlding was not large 
enough to accommoSite an additional program. . 

In 1975, The Department of Public Welfare surveyed 
child care arrangements in the Corpus Christi area and 
found a^number of ^aps which limited the effectiveness 
of its Vork Incentive Program (WIN), Vocational 
Rehabilitetion and Social Security Act Titie XX 

. programs. For example, of the 754 children of WIN 
participants who needed cay care alrrangements, they 
were abje to place 50 in day care centers, 177 in care by 
relatives and ^17 in family day care. Howeyer, there 
were anothej^lO children for whom no plan y/as 
available and, therefore, the mother was not able to 
begip her WIN training. Among the existing child care 
arrangenfients, there were also problems. Most centers 
had waiting lists, so were not available to serye 
additional children. Only one cfepter served school age 



children, few centers served infants or toddlers,. and no ^ 
centers were open on evenings or weekends. With family 
dqy care homes, » there • was conwm that child 
development experiences were not being provided , ^ 
adequately. It was felt that a closer form oi supervision 
would be needed to help family day care "homes meet 
the child development expectetlons of the Federal 
Interagency Day Care Requirements (FIDCR). 

To answer these needs, the Department of Public 
Welfare felt that the establishment of a family day care 
agency in Corpus Christi vw)uld be helpful. Such an 
agency would expand the supply of day care providers, 
offer more flexible, hours, serve various aged children • 
and furnish the necessary training and support to 
providers. The Department asked the United Way ^ 
Agency for help In identifying a community group that 
might be interipste'd in developing a falhily-day care 
component, and the YWCA was suggestcfd because^ of its 
established interest in day^care. 

When first approadied, the YWCA Board recognized 
that it needed to know, more ^about family day ^re. 
They invited an experienced day care director to join the 
Board and head the planning effort, and they ananged 
for the executive director and a Board member to visit a 
faiplly day care agency operated by ^community action 
agency in a nearby couri^/The site visit was a firsVtlme 
look at family day care and a.famlly day care agei)cy for T 
both participants. They received twp strong impressions 
from this visit: the family day care providers they saw 
were offering high quality developmental experiences for 
children, and the providers were Involved In a personally 
ah^ financially satisfying career. 

{he agency also began an active parent involve- 
ment effort'-a J Parent Advisory Committee, 
monthly parenW meetings afid a newsletter for 
parents each month. 

The YWCA Board was soon convinced that family 
day care was thejopportunlty they had b^en looking toj. 
The Department of Public Welfare established a contract 
with the YWCA be^rlning March 1, 19'/7, and the^ifevr 
Board member was hired to direct the project, ^ 

In its first year, funding wa$ provided by a seed granr 
from the Texas Department of Community ^f fairs'^/ 
which contributed 30 percent of the cost to be matched 
with 70 percent Social Security Act Title XX funds 
available ^from the Texas 'Department of Human 
Resources^ When the second year begins^ the seed money 
will not be available. However, tl)e Department of 
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Human Resources has agr^d to increase its sliare to 85 
percent and tlie United V(ay of tlie Coastal Bend lias 
voted to contribute the remaining 15 percent. Also in 
the second yeair, the number of family day care-homes 
will incre^ise to nine. ^ 

,Tlie initial contra^P(!alled for recruiting 12 providers 
and serving 25 chrfdren. The number 6f provide'rs soon 
proved unrealistic because all potential family day care 
providers desired more than twC children InHheir homes, 
both for financial reasons and for the sake of the 
educational program. The agency opened seven homes 
during the^ear^aiid revised the number of children from 
25 to 40 to meet the larger>need for services. - 



Description of the Ongoing Operation 

The YWCA. Family Day Home System recruited 
providers through newspaper advertisements, public 
service announcements on television and notices in social 
service agency -bulletins. They focused on applicants in 
neighborhoods where the childreh to be served lived. 
This was especially necessary because the agency did not 
have funds ta pay transportation costs, and public 
transportation in Corpus *€hnsti is not well developed. 
The YWCA identified^ 'large number of potential family 
day care providers but found t^t they bad to exefcise 
care in making a final selection. Most applicants had 
little formal education, and none, had any previous 
training in chiid development. Thus, information gained 
from the personal interview and references became very 
important in detern^ining which applicants )vere suitable. 
Family day care providers who were selected received a 
iwo-day orientation session and participate d in n ignthly 
training sessions. They al^6 gained additiOnaTmforma.^ 
tion through periodic home visits by the staff. 

The agency also began an active parent involvement 
effort. A Parent Advisory Committee for the project 
includes four parents and four members of the YWCA 
Board of Directors, and the project holds monthly 
parent meetings and issues a newsletter for parents each 
month. 



Role of the Staff 

The^ program coordinator has overall responsibility 
for the YWCA Family Day Home^stem. This includes 
development of the budget and the contact application, 
supejfvision of the family day care home certification 
process; development of record keeping procedures, 
provision of^trainingi^o providers, purchase of materials 
and supervi^ten of other staff. The executive director of 
-the YWCA ^arlicipates with the program coordinator in 
major management decisions, and has been especially 
helpful .in securing publicity for the family day care 
effort." 

/ The assistant program coordinator is a former family 
day care provider who worked for a family day care 
agency in another part of the state. Her work involves 
support to parents and providers and includes processing 
applications for child care, makmg weekl> in home v\its 
to family day care providers, workmg with a nutntion 
consultant to provide information on food service to 
provider§^ and parents, and arranging any necessary 
health referrals for chijj}ren. 

A secretary /bookkeeper is available to process 
correspondence and documei;^ and to maintain 
financial accounting. * 



Role of the Family Day Care Provider / . 
, A provider affiliated w'Hh- the YWCA Family ^ay 
Home System accepts only^chjldren referred by the , 
agency. Depending on her own -preferences she m^ty be 
available to serve children up to 12 hours per (^y and six 
days per week, A provider receives a seryice ^payment of 
$5,per child per day. TJhe agency has applied^for the.U.S, 
Efcpartment of. Agnculture s (USDA) Child Care Food 
Program, but at this time the J)rovvder incurs JPop^ costs 
hereelt « s. . . ^ 

The YWCA Family Day Home System has a 
special concern that family day care become a ' 
rewarding career, and. so, they are ohserving^ 
clbsely the potential and actual incomes pro- 
viders receive, , , 

The agency furnishes a number of materials for each 
provider. Along with^the usflal^child development toys, 
they include outcfepr equiprpent, such, as sandbojces, 
walking boards,.s^4ngs, tricycles and wagops. The cost 
of medical liability insurance is also paid by the agency, 
and it covers ,the child while traveling to atnd from the 
homes as well as at the homet* ' ^ ( * 

The provider has five holidays. Under certfSn 
circumstanqes, she is guaranteed payment when the child - 
is absent. The policy^tates that when a child attends a 
minimum^ of three days out of a five-day w^k, or four 
days out of a six-day week, the provider will be paid for 
the entire week. In addition, the provi||er nmy be^paid 
up five daya per yeair if the child B abfent due to 
illness, the parents' vacation or other reasonable* cause. 
This approach insures ^a predictable income to' the . 
provider and places the responsibility on the agency to / 
resolve problems with parents who do not send their 
^ children reg|ilarly. 

The YWCA Family Day Home System has a special 
concern thai family day care becon^e a rewarding career, ' 
and so they are observing closely the potential and 
actual incomes providers, receive. Theoretically a 
provider under jm^imum conditions (i.e., serving six 
children six^«tysTweek) could receive up to $690 a 
month in Tee payments. The current average Is actually 
$446 per month. This is considered a goo* figure, ]^\^ 
the agency will continue, to seek ways to upgrade the^^ 
economic rewards, such as providing paid vacatiolbs'and 
paying on an enrollment basis. 



Program Accomplishments ^ 
^ The YWCA Family Day Home System cooperated 
with the Texas Department of CortimUnity Affairs in 
X doing an evaluation of the proglram in October 1977. , 
The range of issues covered and the type of respondents 
involved are worth noting, 
^ach family completed an opinion survey which 
] assessed their childs satisfaction with the provider, the 
parents' relationship with the provider and agency staff, 
problems that the parent had in securing other child care 
arrangements, and the impact of the prograjm on their 
economic^d persoi^ life.* 

Each providf^r supplied information on the effect of 
the program on the children, the degree the program 
increased parents' interest in their own child, ways in 
which the .system could be made more helpful to 
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parents, and ways in which the program could melet 
other diild care needs In th^ community. 

*A survey form filled out by the administrat'wejtaff 
asked a number of. questions similar to those asked of 
the parents and providers so that comparisons could be 
drawn; also included were questions on how effectively 
the program had involved local government officials, 
other professionals, and the public. 

A fourth opinion survey form was piled out by eight 
community people who had some previous contact with 
the agency. Mportartt questions that this group 
commented on were whether having a family day care 
system helped identify other needs'^f young children in 
the community, whether the agency was an aid in 
employment problems, and whether the system has been 
effective in acquainting government officials and the 
media with the needs of children in the community. 

The YWCA is pleased with the results of this 
evaluation process. In general, the responses were 
favorable; Where problems were identified, it led to 
immediate changes, and it helped focus plans for future 
development. , 

Most families served by the YWCA Family Day Home 
System are headed by single parent mothers^. Contact 
Vith this group and with the family day care operators is 
beginning to have an important influence on other 
activities of the YWCA. A school age day care program 
was offered for 'the first time in the summer of 1977, ^ 
and plans Jiave been made for a similar effort during 
holiday periods of the school year. Some of the parents 
have joined a class in parenting skills and have referred 
friends to sign up for the course which is sponsored by 
the "Y".. Other parents have consulted with the 
Women's Resource Office recently established at the 
"Y*' for helping women, or have been referred to other 
appropriate agencies. 

Children in the family day care program have been 
allowed to attend a preschool swimming class withotit a 
charge. They are brought to the YWCA pool during the 
day by the family day care providers. So far 16 children 



have participated. For many parents and providers it has 
been an exposlire to new services, and for the YWCA, it 
has become an opportunity to identify additional 
concerns of wmen and broaden the organization's role 
in meeting a variety of, family needs. 



Program Concerns 

A number of questions identified by the Y^yCA 
System w^ere further confirmed by its recent evaluation. 
The need for providers 'who will work unusual hours 
(weekends, evenings or second- and third-shift hours) 
was a pnmary reason for establishing the agency and a 
number of sucb providers have been located. However, 
the agency has also found several potentially good 
applicants who are willing to work only during 
traditional hours. They have chosen to accept such 
applicants when otherwise qualified, but they are on a 
constant lookout for the type of provider who can fit 
child care into her family's life style at unusual hours. 

A second need is to provide family day care to Iqw 
and middle income families who are not eligible for Title 
XX support. Traditionally, YWCA programs serve 
persons of all income levels and become a coihmon 
meeting grcfund for community people from all 
economic and ethnic backgrounds. Once the YWCA 
Family Day Home System was established and its service 
advantages and high quality were evident, it began 
receiving requests for child care from constituents who 
are not eligible under its Title XX contract. There are 
also problems when d parent already in the program 
gain:s enough income to exceed Title XX eligibility 
guidelines because the service must then be dis- 
continued. This is disruptive for a child and is 
discouraging for a parent who is just beginning to 
become . self-sufficient. The agency recognizes an 
obligation and an opportunity to serve families of all 
income levels and is exploring ways to do this in the near 
future. 



A Training Resource apd a Search for Quality 

The Donner-Belmont Child Care Program 
Nashville, Tennessee 



Summary 

The Donner-Belmont Child Care Program, established 
in 1970, consists of a day care center serving 30 
children, ages three through five, a school-age program 
serving 25 children, and a group of five 'Satellite" family 
day care homes serving 20 infants and toddlers. 

It is funded and administered by the ^Tennessee 
Department for Human Services and serves as a training 
center for day care providers throughout the state. The 
family day care c5mponent is designed to give state 
government a firsthand experience in administering this 
form of care and has dejnoostrated how training, social 
servfces, and community resources can be extended to 
family day care homes. The existence of the program in 
the Nashvill?^ area contributed to the development of 
several community-wide efforts on behalf of family day 
care including an association of providers and a support 
committee representing professionals from many 
agencies. 

History and Development of the Organization 

The Donner Belmont Program was estal^lished by the 
Tennessee Department for Human Services as part of the 
Southeastern Day Care Project, a cooperative effort 
among eight states to improve state capacity to provide 
publicly funded day care and to develop policy related 
to day care. The Department chose to establish a day 
^care center which could be a demonstration and training 
facility for social service personnel, licensing staff, day 
care centjers, and the general public Uiroughout the state. . 
^ven though the project was to be a demonstration of 
quality care and good child ^development techniques, 
planners chose to operate under the kinds of conditions 
\^ich most centers face. The budget was modest, a low 
income neighborhopd was served, space was secured in a 
church building and the church-'Belmont United 
M^OGlist--tQok an active interest In the day care 
problems in the surrounding community. 

Another obfMjtive was tolneet the day care needs^of 
the entire family thirough a single agency. To do thjs the 
center was designed to serve children ages three through 
five all day, and children six through 12 before and after 
school and all day dur|;ig the summer. At the time, 
licensing laws in several states prohibited centers f^om 
serving children younger than age two. (There was a 
belief that group care was not appropriate for s^ch 
young children.) The Tennessee law did not prohmiih 
serving the yOunger child in a center, but planners of the 
project felt that family day care might be a better 
arrangement for infants and toddlers. The> were also 



concerned that the quality of family day care in the , 
state was uneven; some of it was excellent and some of 
it, poor. They wanted to experiment with linking family 
day care to a day care center to learn how each form of 
care could offer support to the other. Accordin^y they 
chose to recruit and trainHTive' family day care providers 
to serve children six weeks through three years of age. 

The center opened to preschool and school*age 
children in Segt^ber 1970. The first family day care 
home accepted children in November 1970, and the fifth 
home was in operation by March. When the special 
funding provided by the Southeastern Day Care Project 
ended in 1973, the Donner Belmont Program continued 
as a state demonstration and training site, using state 
funds as a matc)i for Tit\e XX. 

Description of the Ongoing Operation ^ 

Family day care homes in the Qonner-Belmont 
Program are generally open from 7:00 a.m. to 6:00 p.m., 
but hours vary to meet parents' needs. The children 
served, as well as the homes, are selected firom vdthin a 
one-and>a-half ipile radius of the center. This makes the • 
center staff available to the provider in an entergency 
and makes it possible for parents to leave one child at 
the center and another in a famfly day care setting. 

Because of the closeness of the center to the families 
served and because of budget limitations, Donner- 
Belmont do^^ not provide transportation, however, it 
has been learned that even such a short distance can be a 
problem for a parent who must me public transporta- 
tion. In special instances, Donner-Belmont is able to 
pK)vide funds to the parents to pay someone for 
transportation. This solution is not always satisfactory 
because drivers are hard to find and the question of 
scheduling and child safety must be carefully worked 

out. 4 

Most of the providers are in the age range of 35 to 55 ^ 
and have had children of their own. Such persons can be 
.especially useful with very young sin^e parents who 
often rely on the family day care provider for, advice 
regarding child rearing or other family decisions. 

Family day care was originally presented to providers 
as a source of second Income, however, $ome became 
disillusioned because of the long hours and low financial 
return^. Serving infants and toddlers creates some special 
problems in keeping the homes full. Ilie homes must 
meet Federal Interagency Day Care Requirements 
(FIEfcR) which prohibit.them from caring for more than 
two children under the age of two, or three children 
under the age of three. This is further complicated if the 
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provider has preschool children of her own, as they must 
be counted in that number. Because of the age 
restriction, it often takes time to match the ages of the 
children needing service to the available spaces, and with 
^egivers paid for da>s of service provided, incomes are 
Dbih low and uncertain. Recognizmg that a considerable 
investment of ^taff time and training resources went into 
the establishment of each home, the department decided 
to protect that investment b> obtaining^ waiver of state 
policy, making it possibjp to pay each provider a base 
payment of $25 pe^r week in addition to the payment for 
•*each child. This has been a valuable incentive in 
recruiting and retaining caregivers, and there has been 
relatively little tumover since then. , . 

The benefits of a link between a center and a 
family day care home are often intangible but 
are important. 

Before a prospective provider begins serving children, 
she is offered the opportunity to visit the home of 
another provider and to obsei;>e how daily routines are 
handled., She also visits the day care center to see what 
children m her hcmie will experience when they reach 
the age of three and move to the center. 

In planning m-service training, it is recogtwzed that 
some providers have been caring for children for years 
and have great confidence in themselves. Therefore, in 
addition to bnnging in ^specialists and using center staff, 
some sessions are ied by the family day care providers to 
give theip an opportunity to share their knowledge and 
expenence. These monthly training se^ions are held at 
I the center during which time each provider has the 
option of having a substitute who is paid by the program 
come to her home, or bnnging the children to the center 
where they are cared for by volunteers or the school-age 
day care staff. 

Most center staff have been involved at one time or 
another in sharing information with the providers. The 
food service manager has often contributed sessions on 
nutrition or food preparation. The preschool and 
school-age staff talk about their program and their 
observations of children who were previously in family 
day care homes and are now in the center.. At one point, 
there was difficulty m getting providers to fill out case 
records on the children. A teacher led a discussion which 
pointed out that the same record-keeping responsibilities 
were expected of teachers in the centers as were required 
of the providers, and showed how information in the 
family day care records would help when a center 
teacher worked with the child. 
- The benefits of a link between a center and a family 
day care home are often intangible but are important. 
Providers emphasize to parents thaH!T^ receive training 
regularly or that their child care wprk is actually part of 
a larger program and a community -wide effort. Thus, 
along with imparting specific information or support 
services, the center adds to the providers' sense of 
professionalism and self-worth. . - 

Donner-Belnumtjias been able to do more in parent 
involvement than the vast majority of day care 
programs. The center holds several meetings each 
year— open to all parents. One session provides 
orientation, other sessions are devoted to social 
expenences, educational topics, or discussion of political 
concerns m which the parents are interested. At one 



large group meeting each year 12 parents and eight 
community people are elected to serve as an Advisory 
Board to Donner Belmont. This board includes parents 
from the family day care, preschool and after school 
programs. Another phase of parents' involvement 
includes meetings for parents with special interests or 
concerns. Several three to five week sessions have been 
set up for parents who wanted to learn a specific skill or 
discuss a particular topic. Most of these sessions have, 
been taught by volunteers or led by parents. One ''rap 
group'' with parents served as an effective source of 
informal pro-am evaluation. There is also an annual 
Playground Work Day in which all parents "pitch in" to 
repair or install new equipment. Donner-Beimont has 
found that most working parent&^re unable to make 
long-term commitments to do volunteer work but are 
more than happy to volunteer for specific projects. 

A special activity for parents of children in the family 
day care program is an dhnual parent^rovider banquet. 
/The meal is provided by the center an^l^the event serves 
both social and educational purposes. At times guest 
speakers or staff have presented information re^rding 
some aspect of child care which is of mutual interest^ to 
parents and family day care providers. Generally , parents 
and providers h^ve combined to conduct a program for 
the banquet. In one case, the topic was music and 
parents and providers each shared songs that they taught 
to the children. 

Despite a strong commitment to parental involve- 
ment, Donner-Beimont feels that parents with children 
in family day care participate in fewer activities and are 
less involved than other parents. They continue to 
experiment with ways to change this situation. One 
central question is whether to strengthen (he skills of the 
provider in working with parents, thus leaving this role 
almost entirely to her, or to continue a strategy which 
includes family day care parents in sinter-wide effort. 
Dpnner-Belmont sees merit in each strategy and for the 
time being will try to combine the best of both 
approaches. ' \ 

/ 

Role of the Staff 

The center d/rec for supervises all phases of the daily 
work. In addition, she is primarily responsible; for parent ^ 
involvement in centef activities md participates in many 
training activities. The center director devotes con- 
siderable time promoting day care concerns In the 
community and in the state. She has been particularly 
effective in assisting church groups develop day care 
centers and has recently begun encouraging such groups 
to become involved in family day care. 

The social worker has broad social service responsi- 
bilities related to all families and specifically coordinates 
the family day care component. The social woper takes 
applications, determines eligibility for service and fills 
vacancies in the center and the family day care homes. 
Through an agreement with the Department for Human 
Services, the Donn^rJBelmont social worker is the only 
state worker assigned to these families. Thus, she is 
responsible to pffer counseling and help families secure 
all types eff assistance (job training and placement, 
housing, hfealth care, etc.). With the family day care 
home component, the social worker introduces parents 
and providers and is available to encoursfge communica 
tion between the two. The social worker visits providers 
about twice a month to observe and supply information. 
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She assists in the design of all training session s for the 
family day care homes. 

The supervisor of training and volunteers is a posiUon 
necessitiated by Donner-6|lmont's special^ trailing 
responsibilities. Her time isH divided between training 
Donner-Belmont's own staff, coordinating training 
opportunities for other groups, and promoting volunteer 
efforts on l^half of the Donner-Belmont Program. 
Because Donner-Belmont's staff serve as a statewide 
training resource and because the program is willing to 
change in response to parent or staff suggestions, the 
supervisor tries to provide a training session for one or 
. another group of staff each week. 

In the area of statewide training, the supervisor 
arranges opportunities for as many as 2,000 people each 
year. These range from one-hour workshops put on in 
the center or elsewhere in the state for the benefit of 
day care licensing workers, social service staff, day care 
center staff or the general public to professional training 
placements for graduate students lasting from three 
months to one year. With volunteers, the supervisor has 
organized an ongoing effort involving women from th^ 
Belmont' United Methodist Church and the Red Cross 
Chapter. 

Volunteers are a mainstay m teaching parent courses. 
They care for children whtle training is bemg conducted 
and are the vehicle f^ many special learning 
opportunities. ^ 

•Like other program components, the family day care 
homes benefit from the student and volunteer effort. In 
one case, a student helped repair and* construct outdoXMS 
play equipment at a family day care home. In other 
instances students and volunteers have provided medical 
and dental examinations for children in the famil> da> 
care homes. / 



Role of the Family Day Care Provider 

The family day care provider is on contract. §he is 
paid $15 per week per child, an additional amount for^ 
meals based on the ^U.S. Department of Agriculture's 
(USDA) Child Care Food Program guidelines, and the 
$25 per week base payment mentioned previously. She 
IS paid for time off on national holidays and a one-week 
period at Christmas. A provider may not take 
employment during hours she is not caring for children 
and she cannot take private, fee-paying children while 
she is in the program. 

The family day care provider is encouraged lo 
'welcome parents in her home at any time during the 
hours it is open. She shares information about the chila's 
day through use of a checl^list, has a monthly menu 
posted and is asked to keep parents informed about 
upcoming parent nieetings and other program activities. 
When parents and a provider have a disagreement (e.g., 
whether a child i^ too sick to be cared for, picking up 
the child late, etc.), she is asked to try to work out the 
problem on her own. However, the social worker often 
serves a useful rol^ in mediating such problems so that 
the provider can maintain a gopd relationship with the 
parents. 



Program Accomplishments 

The presence of a state-sponsored family day care 
demonstration has had a favorable influence on family 
day care statevdde. Tennessee uses public funds to 



purchase family day care extensively, more so than^ most 
other_ states in the South. Since 1976, Tenne'ssee's 
licensing Regulations have been designed to include two 
levels of licensing; one that meets nynimum standards, 
and one that identifies family day fcare homes which 
voluntarily meet a higher level of quality. While several 
states have a higher standard for\ family day care 
'purchased with state .funds, (usually basfed on FIDCR), 
Tennessee seems to be the^ only state using an 
**enrichment standard" available on a voluntary basis to 
any licensed family day care home. 

In the Nashville area, staff of the Donner-Belmont 
Program have been active in several efforts to lend 
assistance to all family day care homes. In 1976, a 
voluntary effort called the Family Day^re Home 
Support 6ommittee was formed. It cfcftisists of 
Representatives of the State Office for Child Develop- 
inent, state licensing and children's service agencies, the 
fCouncil of Community Services, a local college, the City 
Health Department, church groups, the Association for 
the Education of Young Children, and members of the 
Donner-Belmont staff. The united effort of the Support 
Committee led to the establishment, of a family day care 
association. The Support Committee now offers 
techfiical assistance to the association on "request and has 
recently decided to expand and offer support to family 
day care statewide^^ - 

The presence of a state-sponsored family day 
care demonstration has had a favorable influence 
on family day care statewide. ^ 

A college-based training program for family day, care 
was also ii)5tiated because of contact with the 
Donner-Belmont Program. In 1976, a graduate student 
at George Peabody College with an interest in family day 
care was assigned ^to a student placement at Donner- 
Belmont. In the cOtirse of her work.she organized several 
successful workshops open to any licensed provider in 
Nashville, and was able to serve as staff assistant to the 
Support Committee. This led to a joint effort between 
Peabody College and the State Department for Human 
Services^ to design a famity day care training project 
using funds from Public Law 94401, the Act which 
increases funding for Title XX day carfe programs. 
Project Outreach for Providers (PROP) was developed to 
offer materials and training sessions to family day care 
homes in the Nashville area. The first phase of this 
project is complete, and funds are now being sought to 
continue PROP on a permanent basis. 



Program Concerns ^ 

Part of the role of the Donner Belmopt Program is to 
continue to ask questions about family day care. The 
state of Tennessee, the child care prt^ssion and families 
are all served by this ongoing effort to be both advocate 
and critic. During several years of study, the program has 
seen an increase in quality in family day care hom^s 
which is attributable to increased attention through 
licensing, training oppcnrtunitfes and public funding. Yet, 
important questions continue to be raised by the staff. 

The levePof parent involvement in family day care 
settings has alf^ady been mentioned. Outdoor play is 
another issue. Some providers tend to avoiji taking 
children outside because of the difficulty oCsupervising, 
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so many >oung children^ even m a fenced area. Others 
are reluctant to go outside because of beliefs that such 
young children will probably catch cold. Proposed 
licensing standards for family da> care in Tennessee will 
soon require that children be taken outside at some 
point each day. However, Donner-Belmont feels that a 
change In requirements alone will not change the 
attitudes which create this problem. 

The nutrition experience of children in family da> 
care has been a longtime concern of Donner Belmont. 
An original focus recognized that it was difficult for 
providers Xo offer a balanced nrieal program when the 
cost of food was paid by the provider herself. 
Donner-Belmont was active, therefore, in advocating 
^inclusion of jfamily day care under the USDA Child Care 
rood Program and was one of the first agencies in the 
region to apply for the program when the law was 
changed. Now the> see other problems. Some of the 
USDA guidelines on meal requirements ma> not be as 
appropriate for infants and^tpddlers as the> are for older 
preschoolers. Beyond that, there are questions of how 
well family day care providers have accepted expecta- 
tions to post aad follow menus, introduce a variety of 
foods and adapt meal plans to the age and needs of 
various children. 

^Donner-Belmont has recently initiated actions which 
will look into these important questions. In September 
1977, a nutrition intern was assigned to Donner-Belmont 



to study nutrition practices in the center and family day 
care homes. After observing the situation, she was 
helpful in a number of ways. |With increasing 
information , available about nutrition and dietary 
practice, parents have become more vocal in the requests 
for various food practices. The intern served as 
consultant to the center director and food seirvice 
manager to help recognize which parental requests were 
food fads and which concerns, deserved legitimate 
attention. Several changes in menu planning resulted 
from this effort. 

For family day care, the intern observed that despite 
considerable previous^ trainjng, some providers do not 
follow commonly ^cpmmended nutrition practices. 
Donner-Belmont i^j^jgnized that there were a number of 
reasons why this variance occurred. They worked with 
the nutrition intern in developing some alternative 
approached to nutrition training which might correct the 
problem. At the same time, Donner-Belmont felt that 
their experience may indicate a more general problem in 
the family day care field. To look at the subject mox^ 
closely, Donner-Belmont is now cooperating with the 
United States Department of Agriculture and Project 
Outreach for Providers to design a research and 
demonstration project related to nutrition training of 
family day care homes. If funded, the project will serve a 
large group of providers in Nashville in addition to those 
in the fionner-Belmont Program. 



List of Agencies and Contact Persons 



Blue Ridge Child Development, Inc^ 
Post Office Drawer 1140 
Blue Ridge, Georgia 30513 
404/632-3147 



Contact Person: 



Mr. James K. Clark 
DiVector 



Licking Valley Child Care Organization 
Post Office Box 239 
Morehead, Kentucky 40351 
606/784.5132 



Contact Person: 



Ms. Geraldine Hall 
Director 



United Day Care Services 

Day Care Division 

1200 Arlington Street 'S. 

Greensboro, Worth CarolinaS27406 

919/273-9451 ^ > . 



Contact Person: 



Ms. Francis Britton 
Director, Day Care Division 



Coastal Plains Family Day Care Project 
Department of Human Resources 
District Office 
Post Office Box 188 
Savannah, Georgia 31402 
912/944-2041 



Contact Person: 



Ms. Ginger Duncan 

Work Training Representative 



Family Day Care Home Satellite Project 

School District of Pickens County 

Route 3, Box 375 

Easley, South Carolina 29640 

4^03/8594405 



Contact Person: 



Ms. Jani^ah^ffey 
Project Coordinator 



Project Playpen, Jnc. 
414049th Street^North 
St. Petersburg, Florida 33709 
813/521.1853 . 

Contact Person: Ms. Ruth Glennie 

Project Administrator 



YWCA F^ily Day Home System 
401 Nortii cijancahua 
Corpus Christie TejOa 78401 
^512/8824351,^ 

Contact Persons: Ms. JeanKeas 

Executive Director 

Ms. Clara McCord 
Program Coordinator 

Donner-Belmont Child Care Program 
Donner-Belmont Child Care Center 
2007 Acklen Avenue 
Nashville, Tennessee 37212 
615/269.5681 



Contact Person: 



Ms. Mozelle Core 
Director 
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